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OLD 


N a summer day in 1858 the writer of 
this sketch turned aside from the high- 

way running down the peninsula between the 
James and York Rivers, followed a country- 





road which narrowed here and there to a 
shadowy bridle-path, edged with dense pine- 
thicket, and, emerging from the forest of 
evergreen, mingled with great, branching 
oaks, found himself in front of “St. Peter's,” | 


ST. 


one of the oldest, as it is one of the most in- 
teresting from its historical associations, of 
all the churches in Virginia. 

The chief attraction of the antique edifice 


PETER’S CHURCH. 


called Southern ecclesiastical architecture. 
The building is one of considerable size, of 
oblong shape, with a quadrangular tower in 
front, surmounted by a steeple, on the sum- 





ST. PETER'S CHURCH, YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA. 


springs from the tradition, apparently well 
authenticated, that Washington was married 
within its walls; it is interesting, however, 
as one of the oldest churches in Virginia, and 
as an excellent specimen of what may be 


mit of which are crossed rods, with the letters 
NS E W at their extremities—above them 
the remains, apparently, of an ancient weather- 
cock. You reach the door of the church by 
passing through the lower portion of the 
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tower, or quadrangle, on the right-hand side 
of which a flight of creaking steps leads up 
to the vestry-room, in which the parson 
donned his official vestments, to afterward 
sweep down the stairs, enter the church, and 
ascend the aisle between the double row of 
lofty, straight-backed pews to the tub-shaped 
pulpit beneath its sounding-board or “ ex- 
tinguisher.” The interior has been modern- 
ized in a great degree now, but externally 
the church is unchanged. You may see, at 
a glance, that the building dates back to 
what, in America, we regard as a tolerably 
remote antiquity. The bricks, which were 
what is called “sun-dried,” and were brought 
over from England, have nothing in common 
with the same material used to-day but the 
name—they are as hard as adamant, and the 
lapse of a century and three-quarters has not 
touched their sharp outlines. A great oriel- 
window, which a singular taste has walled 
up, tells equally, from its shape, of a time 
long past. The roof, of the most durable 
material, has probably been renewed, but of 
this Iam not sure. Of timber, brick, stone, 
shingles, the men of former years seem to 
have been “ excellent judges,” and what they 
used was nearly indestructible. An equally 
striking proof of the remarkable durability 
of the material formerly employed, is found 
in the moss-covered tombstones scattered 
around the church, either leaning or lying 
prostrate. One of these more especially at- 
tracted my attention. It lay—I am sure that 
it lies still—under the walled-up oriel-win- 
dow. The material is of what was once 
called “iron-stone,” and, like all else nearly 
connected with the spot, was brought over 
from England. At the date of its erection 
eoats-of-arms were in vogue, and one was 
carved in bass-relief upon this tombstone. 
It consisted of a shield with a single star on 
the field, a knight’s visor above; then a spe- 
cies of coronet, whose significance I was not 
herald enough to decipher; and, above all, a 
wolt’s head, with lolling tongue, for crest. 
The sharp outlines of these objects were un- 
touched, The stone bore the date 1716, and 
yet the delicate points of the star were un- 
blurred, the visor was perfect, and the fierce, 
hanging tongue of the wolf’s head was per- 
fectly defined. For more than a century and 
a half the rain, and snow, and wind, and 
sunshine, had worked their will on these ob- 
jects, and the hard iron-stone had defied 
them. On the bricks of the edifice you may 
see names and dates, cut with a penknife, 
apparently, which are equally distinct, for 
the bricks are nearly as hard as the iron- 
stone. One of these bore the date 1739, 
when Washington was a child. 

The venerable edifice, which I have thus 
attempted briefly to describe, stood in the 
forests of New Kent, without an inclosure, 
overshadowed by great oaks, beneath which 
it was not difficult to see, with the eyes of 
the fancy, the fine thorough-breds of horse- 
men dead a century and a half, the four-horse 
chariots with their liveried coachmen, and 
all the variegated costumes—velvet, and silk, 
and lace, and embroidery—of the “age of 
cocked-hats.”” 

A few details in regard to St. Peter's, and 
an anecdote or two relating to some person- 











ages who figured here, may interest the read- 
er. The building dates back to 1703, and 
thus it appears to have been the third or 
fourth religious edifice of any pretension 
erected in Virginia. Jamestown church was 
the earliest, and was built by the first ad- 
venturers with “ pews of cedar; fair, broad 
windows, to shut and open (as the weather 
shall occasion), of the same wood; a pulpit 
of the same, with a font hewn below like a 
canoe, with two bells at the west end ”—bells 
lustily rung to weleome Lord de la War one 
day. Next came the church at Henrico City, 
near Dutch Gap, built in 1611; then old 
Smithfield church, built in 1632, and still 
standing; and next, it would seem—even be- 
fore Blandford church at Petersburg, which 
was erected in 1738—this ancient edifice of 
St. Peter’s. It took its name from St. Peter’s 
Parish, covering then a great extent of coun- 
try on both sides of the York ; and the vestry- 
books of the parish go back to the year 1682, 
when a building of some description, used 
for religious purposes, probably stood upon 
this spot, as we find the Rev. William Sel- 
lake spoken of as “minister of St. Peter’s 
church.” The present edifice was not erected 
until 1703, and the steeple not until twelve 
years afterward. The cost of the building 
was one hundred and forty-six thousand weight 
of tobacco, then the main currency of the 
colony—and with this detail ends all infor- 
mation from ancient records as to the build- 
ing. 

In regard to the parsons and congregation 
of the church before 1700, the old’ records 
mentioned afford us two brief items. The 
first is a stern and imperious order from Gov- 
ernor Nicholson to the High-Sheriff of New 
Kent, commanding him to summon the par- 
sons to Jamestown, and ending, “ You are 
not to fail of making a return to these my 
orders, as you will answer the contrary to 
me”’—the aim of his excellency appearing to 
have been an investigation into the lives of 
the clergy and their authority to officiate. 
The second is a letter from the Rev. Nicholas 
Moreau, minister of St. Peter's, to the Bishop 
of London in 1696: “ As to me, my lord,” 
says this excellent man, “I have got into the 
very worst parish of Virginia, and most 
troublesome, nevertheless. ‘But I must tell 
you I find abundance of good people who are 
willing to serve God, but they want good 
ministers—ministers that be very pious, and 
not wedded to this world; as the best of them 
are. If ministers were as they ought to be, 
I dare say there would be no Quakers or dis- 
senters among them. An eminent bishop 
being sent over here will make hell tremble !” 

These strictures on the clergy, which are 
given on the authority of the good and great 
Bishop Meade, applied equally ‘to their con- 
gregations, which were given up to “cards, 
racing, danéing, and cock - fighting * — at 
which parson and people attended together. 
The times seem, indeed, to have been fear- 
fully irreligious, and the low state of morals 
of the Roman and Anglican Churches bore 
its fruits later in Voltaire and D’Alembert, 
as later still, it would seem, in Renan and 
Ste.-Beuve. 

Two entertaining incidents are connected 
with these old times at St. Peter’s church. 





In 1739 the vestry, having been moved to 
wrath by certain persons who disturbed the 
religious services, ordered a pair of stocks to 
be set up in the yard, in which any offender 
of this description was directed to be placed. 
A more amusing incident had for its two 
heroes the Rev. Mr. Mossom—who performed 
the ceremony at Washington’s wedding—and 
his clerk. It is given on the authority of the 
Rev. Devereux Jarratt, the great reformer of 
that day, who was born in the parish. Mr, 
Mossom was for forty years parson of this 
parish, and “was married four times, and 
much harassed by his last wife, which may ae- 
count for and somewhat excuse a little peev- 
ishness,” says Bishop Meade. Mr. Jarratt 
describes him as preaching “ wholly from a 
written sermon, keeping his eyes continually 
fixed on the paper, and so near that what he 
said seemed rather addressed to the cushion 
than to the congregation ”’—which not inaptly 
describes the parson in Hogarth’s famous 
drawing. The clerk in the same picture may 
have resembled Mr. Mossom’s. The parson 
of St. Peter's, and his clerk, appear to have 
had a difference of opinion upon some sub- 
ject, and this gradually ripened into such 
enmity between them, that Mr. Mossom pro- 
ceeded to take public revenge. In his ser- 
mon he openly ussailed the clerk, who was 
sitting at his desk beneath the pulpit—the 
offender being thus arraigned at the bar, as 
it were, in sight of all the congregation. He 
permitted the indignant parson to finish his 
denunciation and threats ; the sermon ended, 
and then came the moment for the old clerk's 
revenge. His duty was to give out the con- 
cluding psalm of the service, and he accord- 
ingly rose, turned his eres upward toward the 
parson, then to his book, and read : 
‘“* With restless and ungoverned rage, 
Why do the heathen storm ? 
Why in such rash attempts engage, 
As they can ne’er perform ?" 

The “ excellent jest ” is given, as we have 
said, upon the authority of the Rev. Mr. Jar- 
ratt, who seems to have been present. 

The historical tradition which attaches’a 
peculiar interest to this old edifice of St. Pe- 
ter’s, and will always give it prominence, is 
the marriage of Washington within its walls. 
That the ceremony was performed here, and 
not at the White House, the residence of the 
bride, is not established, it would appear, 
with absolute certainty ; but there is reason 
to regard the fact as very nearly certain. It 
has been doubted solely from the absence of 
any record of the ceremony in the vestry- 
book ; but it is not alleged that the record of 
the year 1759, when it took place, has been 
preserved, and the omission of the entry may 
have resulted from negligence or accident. In 
favor ofthe view that St. Peter’s was the 
scene Of the marriage, and not the White 
House, we have the fact that such ceremonies 
were generally at that time performed in the 
parish-church ; and, secondly, tradition, which 
gives St. Peter’s as the scene—a tradition 
embodied in an elaborate oil-painting of the 
scene. é 

The circumstances under which Washing- 
ton made the acquaintance of Martha Custis 
are too well known to justify more than a few 
sentences here. The “ Pater Patri ” was at 
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the time a young provinciai colonel, on his | arms and cocked-hat in hand respectfully he has 


way from the frontier to Williamsburg, and, 
at a ford on the Pamunkey, met a gentleman 
of his acquaintance, who invited him to dine 
and spend the night, the inducement offered 
being the presence under his roof of a young 
and beautiful widow, who was also a great 
heiress. Washington accepted the dinner, 
but declared that it would be impossible for 
him to sleep at his friend’s—pressing public 
business required his presence at Williams- 
burg. Having reached the house, he deliv- 
ered his bridle to old Bishop, an English 
body-servant, once attending on General Brad- 
dock, with orders to be at the door promptly 
in an hour, and then he followed his friend 
into the mansion. At the hour, Bishop, a 
thoroughly-trained soldier, was ready; but 
Colonel Washington did not come. At sun- 
set an order was sent that the horse of the 
colonel should be led back to the stable. On 
the next morning there was a further delay, 
although the colonel’s horse stood saddled at 
the door; and it was not until late in the 
forenoon that the traveler mounted and gal- 
loped toward Williamsburg. It is probably 
quite unnecessary in an age of novel-readers 
like the present to say that this tardy prose- 
cution of the “ public business” by Wash- 
ington was occasioned by the young widow. 
She was Martha Custis, a very great heiress, 
as well as a beauty, the widow of a gentle- 
man of the region; and the young soldier 
soon returned. The result was, that he paid 
his addresses, was accepted, and the marriage 
took place either on the sizth or the seventeenth 
of January, 1759, according as the old or 
new style is adopted. 

Of the animated scene at the wedding a 
painting was made, and still exists. Though 
of comparatively recent date, and having thus 
no pretension to historic exactness and relia- 
bility, this painting may be regarded as a 
probable approximation to the actual scene. 
It was painted from tradition, with the aid 
of portraits, those of Washington and his 
bride, of date 1759 and 1772, having been fol- 
lowed. A brief description of this picture is 
appended : 

“ The scene is laid in the ancient parish-church 
of St. Peter's, county of New Kent, colony of Vir- 
ginia, time 6th of January, 1759. 

“In the foreground, and near the altar, appears 
the Rev. Dr. Mossom, the officiating clergyman, in 
full canonicals; he is about to present the mar- 
riage-ring. The bridegroom is in a suit of blue and 
silver lined with red silk, embroidered waistcoat, 
small-clothes, gold shoe and knee buckles, dress- 
sword, hair in full powder; the bride in a suit of 
white satin, rich point -lace ruffles, pearl orna- 
ments in her hair, pearl necklace, ear-rings, and 
bracelets, white-satin high-heeled shoes, with dia- 
mond buckles. She is attended by a group of la- 
dies in the gorgeous costumes of that ancient pe- 
riod. Near to the bridegroom is a brilliant group, 
Comprising the viceregal Governor of Virginia, 
Several English army end navy officers then on 
colonial service, with the very élite of Virginia 
chivalry of the old régime. The governor is in a 
suit of scarlet, embroidered with gold, with bag- 


wig and sword—the gentlemen in the fashion of 
the time. 

“But among the most interesting and pictu- 
esque of the personages in the various groups is 
Bishop, the celebrated body-servant of Braddock, 
and then Washington, with whom he ended his 
days, after service of more than forty years. 

“This veteran soldier of the wars of George II. 
forms a perfect study in the picture. His tall, at- 
tenuated form and soldierly bearing, as with folded 











approached the bridal-group, give a touching in- 
terest to the whole scene. He is in a scarlet coat, 
and is booted and spurred, having just dismounted, 
and relinquished the favorite charger of his chief 
to a groom. Through the large folding-doors of 
the church is seen the old-fashioned coach of the 
bride, drawn by six horses; also the fine English 
charger bequeathed to Washington by Braddock 
after the fatal field of the Monongahela. From the 
account of the marriage, handed down from those 
who were present at its celebration, it appears 
that the bride and her ladies occupied the coach, 
while the provincial colonel rode his spirited 
charger, attended by a splendid cortége of the gay 
and gallant of the land. Such was Washington's 
marriage in 1759." 


Whether the picturesque scene represent- 
ed in this painting was or was not the actual 
scene, true to place, and time, and person- 
ages, the writer cannot say. The reader is 
apt to think with him, however, that, “ if it 
is not true, it ought to be.” There is at least 
this merit in it, that it follows tradition— 
often the only historical authority for events 
iu Virginia—and a little, even fitful, light is 
often desirable when we are anxious to “ see 
through the dark.” The tradition that old 
St. Peter’s, and not the White House, was 
the scene of the marriage has also one para- 
mount recommendation. The White House 
was long ago destroyed; even the second 
house of the same name on its site was burned 
during the late war. Thus, if we decide for 
the White House, there is no locality left as 
the scene of this highly-interesting ceremony 
—not a single object remains as an aid to 
the imagination. With old St. Peter’s it is 
different. The ancient building still raises 
its walls in the shadows of the New-Kent 
woods, and you may go thither, as the pres- 
ent writer did, and renew the bright scene in 
fancy. Stretched idly on the grass beneath 
the great oaks, with their leaves rustling 
dreamily—with eyes half-closed as befits the 
day-dreamer—you will see, worthy reader, all 
the fine spectacle again ; the dames and the 
gallants, the ruffles and silk stockings, the 
bridegroom and his bride ! 

J. Esten Cooke. 





HEARTS AND HANDS.* 


A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN UNFINISHED SKETCH. 


A weeEKk has passed, and fully justified 
Mrs. Langdon’s prophecy with regard to Miss 
Courtenay. On whatever grounds the suc- 
cess of the latter may be explained, it is un- 
doubted. She is at present riding on the very 
top of that wave of popular homage which 
makes a belle. She receives admiration and 
attention enough to turn a dozen women’s 
heads ; her bright speeches—and a great many 
which have only flippancy to recommend 
them—pass from lip to lip, her bright glances 
are eagerly sought by the men who surround 
her. She is queen of the hour, and, although 





* Exrerep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by 
D. Aprtetos & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 


Washington. 





the next hour will probably crown another 
sovereign—for nothing is more brief than a 
watering-place reign—she is epicurean enough 
to enjoy her power as if it were to last in- 
definitely. Other women—women like Miss 
Armytage, with twice her beauty and. ten 
times her style and society-culture—look on 
in disgusted amazement. They criticise her 
unsparingly, and tell her perverted admirers 
that she has not a single good feature. Yet 
the admirers in question throng around her 
none the less, for the arch, sweet face, with 
its peach-blossom skin, its tender smile and 
odalisque eyes, is oue which has pleased the 
lordly fancy of man from the beginning. 
Meanwhile, much has happened in these 
days—idle, balmy, August days, which seem 
to have dropped in golden perfection from the 
cloudless August sky—besides the fact of 
Miss Courtenay’s belleship. The great tide 
of well-dressed life has flowed back and forth 
between parlor, ballroom, dining-room, and 
spring ; the band has unceasingly blared forth 
Strauss and Offenbach ; people have come and 
people have gone; engagements have been 
entered into and flirtations broken off; hearts, 
no doubt, have been wounded and tears shed ; 
dresses have been ruined and jewels outshone. 
Together with these events, it may be re- 
corded that Mrs. Langdon’s temper has not 
improved. In truth, she is worried, and the 
natural consequence of worry is peevishness. 
Not any immediate prospect does there seem 
of that matrimonial arrangement on which 
she has set her heart—or whatever, with her, 
does duty for that organ. Both Isabel and 
Gerald are acting in the most provoking man- 
ner possible. The former bestows her smiles 
on any one but the man whom her aunt has 
designated as the proper person to receive 
them. The latter spends the major part of 
his time among the mountains, with a sketch- 
book—most heartily does Mrs. Langdon de- 
test the sight of that sketch-book !—and the 
lesser part in lounging listlessly about the 
cottage and hotel, Now and then he is to be 
seen walking or talking with Mrs. Trescott ; 
but this is not often. On other women he 
does not bestow much attention, and the only 
person who really seems capable of rousing 
him to any thing like animation is Sybil. But 
Sybil has very little time to bestow on him. 
She still likes him exceedingly, and he is use- 
ful—very—in bringing her to and from the 
cottage, so that she is as independent of her 
father as that gentleman can desire ; but from 
breakfast till she leaves the ballroom at night 


; her attention is engrossed by other men. 


Langdon—thinking, naturally, that these gay 
butterflies suit her better than his graver self 
—does not press his claims for notice, and so 
their lives fall very much apart. It is not so 
with Mainwaring. He has no idea of surren- 
dering to an inappreciative host the pretty 
prize which he discovered, and he still sees 
more of her than any one else. In fact, one 
or two grumblers assert that he monopolizes 
an undue share of her time, and wonder when 
the flirtation will end. 

Miss Armytage wonders the same thing, 
and says as much one morning in the ball- 
room. They are dancing the German, and 
she is floating round the room on Main- 
waring’s arm. She has been specially piqued 
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and provoked by his open devotion to Sybil 
during the last day or two, and this is the 
first opportunity she has had of calling him 
to account. In his usual fashion, he leads up 
to the subject of which she wishes to speak. 

“ How little I have seen of you lately!” 
he says. “If matters go on like this much 
longer, I think I shall challenge that English- 
man who bas been monopolizing you lately. 
How can you endure the fellow? He has 
not three ideas, and dances like a poker!” 

“T never knew an Englishman who could 
dance,” replies Miss Armytage, “ but you are 
mistaken about his ideas ; he has a few more 
than three—six, perhaps, including the one 
that this is an ‘awfully jolly’ place. But I 
am surprised that you should know any thing 
about who has been monopolizing me, vour 
own time has been so engrossed by Miss 
Courtenay. Your constancy to her is really 
unparalleled. Pray how much longer is it to 
last ?” 

“How can I tell?” he answers. “One 
must do something to kill time. If I could 
see more of you—but you tell me that is im- 
possible.” 

“T did not tell you that it was impossible 
for you to see any thing of me, however.” 

“ You did not tell me so; but, what with 
Felton and Irving and that Englishman, not 
to speak of Langdon—” 

“ That is all nonsense,” she interrupts, in 
a cold voice, “and you know it as well as I 
do. Whatever a man desires to do, he can 
do. Miss Courtenay has more attendants 
than I have, yet you manage to see a great 
deal of her—so much that people begin to 
wonder if you mean to marry her.” 

“They are very good to take so much in- 
terest in my affairs,” he answers, “ but they 
might as well wonder if I mean to cut my 
throat.” 

When the German is danced in the morn- 
ing, the ballroom is always filled with lookers- 
on as well as with dancers—people who laugh 
and talk while they enjoy the music and crit- 
icise the steps of the gentlemen and the toi- 
lets of the ladies. Among these spectators 
on the present occasion is Langdon. He is 
talking to a pretty, vivacious blonde, dressed 
@ la Dresden shepherdess, but, as he talks, 
his eyes follow the gay figures flitting round 
and round. On which one his eye specially 


“rests, it is difficult to tell ; but when his com. 


panion after a while says, “ How well Miss 
Courtenay dances!” he assents at once. It 
is undoubtedly true that Sybil dances with 
unusual lightness and grace, and with a poetry 
of motion which is all her own. Her partner 
just now is a creole from New Orleans, who 
supports her well—so well, that half the eyes 
in the room are bent on them. The hand- 
some young Frenchman is charmed with his 
partner, and, as he whirls her past, Langdon 
sees him murmur something—a compliment, 
evidently—which deepens the lovely carna- 
tion in her cheeks, and makes ber give that 
swift, upward glance which La Récamier is 
said to have understood and practised so well. 

“What a flirt that girl is!” says the 
Dresden shepherdess, in a virtuous tone. 
“T don’t think there is any one at the Springs 
who quite equals her; and yet I have heard 


that she has never been in society before, ' 





but comes from some country-place in the 
woods.” 

“Which goes to prove that flirting is in- 
herent in the feminine disposition—iike origi- 
nal sin and that kind of thing,” says Lang- 
don, laughing. “I fancy Miss Courtenay 
must have had some training, however, be- 
fore she came to the White Sulphur. There 
are few places so much in the woods that it 
is not possible to find a subject on whom to 
try a maiden sword.” 

“TI should be sorry for the subject, then, 
if he were here. How his soul would be har- 
rowed! What do you suppose that young 
creole said to her ?—something very gallant, 
I should think.” 

“If the music had stopped just then, you 
might have been gratified by hearing. Such 
accidents occur occasionally—like the heart- 
rending case of the man whom an unexpected 
pause in the music found in the middle of a 
sentence, and who was heard by every one in 
the ballroom saying, to his partner, ‘ Call me 
plain John!’ It is gratifving to know that 
the tender appeal was not unheeded. From 
that time forth he was ‘ Plain John’ to all 
his friends and acquaintances.” 

After a little more amusing and instruc- 
tive conversation like this, Langdon makes 
his bow, and passes on. Before he has pro- 
ceeded two yards, a voice speaks his name, 
and, looking down, he sees Mrs. Trescott. 
She is alone, and there is a vacant chair by 
her side, which civility requires—or seems to 
require—that he shall take. He does so ac- 
cordingly, saying the while : 

“This is something which I scarcely ex- 
pected—to see you lapse of your own accord 
into the ranks of voluntary wall-flowers, you 
who used to be so passionately fond of dan- 
cing! May I ask why you have given it 
up?” 

“T have given up round dancing because 
Roger objects to it,” she answers. “The 
German in especial is his abhorrence—for 
me. He likes to dance it himself. But that 
is an old story with men. They wish to mo- 
nopolize a great many pleasant things.” 

“We can’t wish to monopolize round 
dancing,” says Gerald, smiling, “for with 
whom could we dance? We should not care 
to follow the kind advice of the Archbishop 
of Montreal, and waltz with each other.” 

“T don’t know any thing about the Arch- 
bishop of Montreal,” she remarks, in an in- 
different tone. 

“Tt was a story which amused me uncom- 
monly,” says Langdon, probably for the sake 
of keeping up the conversation. “It seems 
the worthy prelate had forbidden round dan- 
cing among his flock ; so, in anticipation of a 
grand military ball, he was waited upon by 
two young officers, who begged that the re- 
striction might be removed. They expatiated 
at length upon the harmlessness and strict 
propriety of the forbidden dance, venturing 
at last to hint that monseigneur might, per- 
haps, change his opinion if he had ever wit- 
nessed it. Monseigneur acknowledged that 
this might be true, and begged that they 
would favor him with a specimen va/se. This 
they eagerly proceeded to do, fancying their 
point as good as won. The archbishop 
gravely watched them as they circled round 





the room for several minutes; then, when 
they paused, overheated and out of breath, 
he said, with a smile, ‘ Messieurs, I am per- 
fectly satisfied. The dance is evidently 
charming, and you have my full permission 
to waltz as often and as long as you please— 
with each other !’” 

Mrs. Trescott smiles languidly. Evidently 
the picture of the two young officers pirouet- 
ting round and round before the grave, keen 
eyes of the amused prelate, appeals but faint- 
ly, if at all, to her sense of humor. She re- 
turns, after a moment, to her private griev- 
ance. 

“ Of course I am at liberty to dance square 
dances,” she says, “ but, as a rule, I detest 
those.” 

“T confess I think Mr. Trescott is selfish,” 
says Gerald, trying to speak lightly. 

“ Men are always that,” answers the lady, 
with the faint, bitter laugh which, by this 
time, Langdon has learned to know. 

It is on her companion’s lips to ask, ‘‘ And 
what of women?” but he refrains. So far 
he has refrained from alluding by word, look, 
or tone, to that sealed past which lies between 
them—has refrained even from discussing any 
subject which might lead to an allusion. He 
drops the question of men’s selfishness, there- 
fore, and inquires if she is enjoying the White 
Sulpbur. 

“Enjoying it!” she echoes. “ How can 
I possibly enjoy it? Iam not old enough to 
derive any lively gratification from sitting on 
a bench among old women and wall-flowers, 
and if I were to follow the impulse of youth, 
which bids me be gay, and dance, walk, talk, 
and amuse myself, people would hold up their 
hands in horror and call me fast.” 

“But there is surely a medium between 
fastness and—and stupidity,” Langdon re- 
marks, feeling sincerely sorry for the discon- 
tent on the worn, handsome face, the bitter- 
ness in the impatient voice. 

“What is it?—whist?” she asks. “(Cr 
‘sociable visiting?’ I am afraid I have 
fancy for either.” 

There is a short pause. . Langdon is sorry 
for her; but at this moment he is also con- 
scious of being distinctly sorry for some one 
else, and that some one else is Mr. Trescott. 
After all, did not this woman do him the best 
and greatest kindness in her power when she 
jilted him? Such a thought dawns: upon 
him—not, perhaps, for the first time. Say 
that she had married him for love, would not 
the poverty and struggle which would then 
have been her lot have proved as distasteful 
to her as the wealth for which she sold her- 
self has been without the love which she re- 
signed? Be this as it may, he has for some 
time felt that the old magic is gone out of the 
face before him. Ile has listened in vain for 
the old thrill of romance in her voice, has 
looked in vain for the old lustrous charm in 
ner glance. It comes to him with a strange 
force of realization, that he who has so long 
been a thrall is free. He thinks of the days 
when, gazing in each other’s eyes, they felt 
as much alone, as entirely set apart, as ever 
Adam and Eve in the fair, fatal garden of 
Eden; and now—a verse caught from the 
haunting music of a new poet rises to his 
mind; 
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** Could we be so now ? 
Not if all beneath heaven's pall 
Lay dead but I and thou, 
Could we be so now !** 


At this moment another voice sounds in 
his ears—a voice full of sweetness and fresh- 
ness. ‘“O Mr. Langdon!” Sybil cries, gayly, 
“‘look what a misfortune has befallen me! 
Is it not a pity? And Iam so sorry for the 
poor awkward man who did it!” 

She holds up, as she speaks, two yards of 
muslin flounce, ruthlessly torn from her skirt. 
‘Several ladies near by at once volunteer to 
pin it up, so that she can go on dancing; 
but she shakes her head. “I can run over 
to the cottage and change my dress in five 
minutes,” she says. “One feels so untidy 
when one is merely pinned together. — No, 
thanks, Mr. Carrel” (this to the handsome 
‘creole with whom she was dancing), “I can’t 
think of allowing you to come with me. Go 
back, pray, to the cotillon.” 

“| will go with you,” says Langdon, ris- 
ing. ‘“‘ Where is your parasol ?” 

“[ have no idea,” she answers, careless- 
ly. “But pray don’t let me disturb you! 
Surely one may be allowed to go to one’s cot- 
tage alone in the daytime.” 

“Oh, certainly, one may be ‘ allowed,’ if 
it comes to a question of that,”’ he says, smil 
ing; “but you are not disturbing me, and 
therefore—may I not have the honor of at- 
tending you?” 

She does not say “No”—on the contrary, 
she smiles “ Yes"—and they pass away to- 
gether, watched intently, bitterly, perhaps, 
by Mrs. Trescott’s dark eyes. There is a 
vast deal of truth in the homely statement 
that we cannot eat our cake and have it, too. 
Yet there are a great many people in the 
world wh, seem to expect such a miracle. 
They voraciously devour love and faith and 
friendship, together with many other things, 
and then, when in some fit of caprice, it 
strikes them that these are good gifts in 
their way, they feel supremely injured and 
aggrieved that they do not possess them. 

Sybil, for once, does not keep Langdon 
waiting very long. Usually her toilet is a la- 
bor of time as well as of love; but he has 
not read more than half through one of the 
newspapers which are scattered over the pi- 
azza when the Venetian doors open, and she 
comes out again. Of her costume before, he 
retains only a vague idea of fleecy, blush-rose 
pink; but, as she stands before him now, his 
artistic glance takes in every detail of her 
toilet, and he confesses that it is perfect. 
Yet the material is simple enough—only a 
short percale skirt, of striped blue and white; 
an overdress of solid blue (of a remarkably 
clear, becoming shade), cut low and round in 
the neck, with Marie Antoinette sleeves, which 
show the fair white arms and dimpled wrists. 
A straw hat, simply trimmed with blue rib- 
bon, completes the costume, and is tied over 
the dark, rich curls. Picturesquely, the ef- 
fect could not be improved, and all the tints 
about her are so clear that any painter might 
be tempted to make a study in color of her, 
just as she stands. 

Langdon is conscious of the temptation, 
and yields to it. “ Are you very anxious to 
8° back to the ballroom ? ” he inquires, some- 








what to her surprise. “Do you not think 
you can spare me the rest of the German ? 
Perhaps it is selfish of me to ask such a 
thing, but I would give a great deal for a 
sketch of you in that dress, and I should like 
to make it.” 

Ss’. flushes with pleasure. The diffi- 
dencr u which he utters his request is 
quite unnecessary. Being sketched is a great- 
er novelty than the German, and therefore 
to be preferred. ‘ Are you in earnest ?” she 
asks, skeptically. “I’m not looking par- 
ticularly well, and this dress is nothing re- 
markable. But, if you really wish it, I am 
at your service. I don’t care at all about 
finishing the cotillon.” 

“Thank you very much,” he says, earnest- 
ly. “Ill get my color-box, then, and we'll 
go—will you go ?—out into the woods. I can 
work better there. In fact, I should be so 
paralyzed by a sense of publicity and fear of 
interruption that I could do nothing here.” 

“Let us go, by all means,” says Sybil, 
immensely pleased. “I should like it of all 
things.” 

So Langdon equips himself with sketch- 
book and color - box, and they set forth. 
Avoiding the regulation- walks, they take a 
p2th leading out between the hills—a wild, 
sweet path, which has plainly never had any 
connection with fashion nor much acquaint- 
ance with sociable beings, for it scarcely admits 
of two people walking abreast, and leads them 
in a very will-o’-the-wisp fashion along a 
deeply-shaded ravine—where Sybil is in mor- 
tal terror of rattlesnakes — over a pretty, 
clear brooklet, across a valley, by the base 
of a lordly mountain, and finally into a dell 
80 fair, so green, so still, that it might have 
served Titania for a throne-room. The little 
brook which has borne them company along 
their way, under its fringe of laurel tumbles 
here and there a miniature cascade, with a 
music of falling water, which breaks the 
woodland ailence, and then spreads out into 
a small, glassy pool, around which are gray 
rocks, covered with clinging moss, baby ferns, 
and delicate lichens, while tall trees throw 
their leafy arms across, through which the 
sunbeams dance and quiver down to touch, 
in spears of light, the limpid water. ll 
around are the mountains, clothed with verd- 
ure, and there is no sound save the inar- 
ticulate murmur of which the forest is al- 
ways full—the beating, as it were, of Nature’s 
great heart. Sybil utters an exclamation of 
delight, and throws herself down on a rock 
by the side of the pool. 

“How pretty!” she cries. “Oh, how 
pretty! Why, this is infinitely better than 
Lover’s Leap.” 

“ Yes,” says Langdon, sitting down oppo- 
site her with a satisfied air. “I think it is 
better. There are no made rambles nor rus- 
tic seats for whispering lovers here. I thought 
you would like it if you could endure the 
walk.” 

“Endure the walk!” she repeats, indig- 
nantly. ‘“ Why, I have walked twice, three 
times as far, again and again, with Frank or 
Jack, and thought nothing of it. Let me tell 
you, sir, that I am country born and bred, and 
it would take more than a week at the White 
Sulphur to make a fine lady of me.” 











“T hope so, I am sure,” he says, opening 
his sketch-book, and beginning to sharpen 


apencil. “ Yet I think you are in a fair way 
to attain that desirable result.” 

“Ts it possible? J should think that was 
the last thing anybody could say of me. Mr. 
Mainwaring tells me that he likes me because 
I am altogether different from society-bred 
girls.” 

“ And how long do you suppose you will 
be different, with Mainwaring and company to 
flatter you and flutter round you, and teach 
you all the tricks and fashions of their class ?” 

“T don’t know; I have not thought of it, 
Is there any necessity to do so? I only hope 
I shall not be utterly spoiled by the time I 
go back home.” 

She says this with such a sincere accent 
that Langdon smiles as he looks at her. A 
grave expression has come to the piquant 
face, and she is looking down ut a fern-leaf 
which she is dissecting. As she so sits in the 
green shade, her back against the silvery 
trunk of a beech-tree, the crystal water flow- 
ing at her feet, she makes a picture which he 
feels that no suggestion of his can improve, 
and so falls rapidly to sketching. It is quite 
possible to sketch and talk at the same time, 
however, as he proves. 

“Why do you speak so seriously?” he 
asks. “Is there any danger of your being 
spoiled before you go back?” 

“There is great danger of it,” she an- 
swers. “You must see that as plainly as I 
do. After having been admired and envied, 
and made to feel myself a person of conse- 
quence, how can I drop back with even tol- 
erable philosophy into the life which seemed 
to me dull and flat when I knew no oth- 
er?” 

“It will be hard, certainly,” says Lang- 
don. Just now he is transferring to his page 
the sweet lines and curves of the downcast 
face, and it strikes him very forcibly that 
such a face deserves a better fate than the 
dull and flat life of which she speaks. O 
wonderful power of beauty over the sym- 
pathy as well as the heart of man! Had 
Sybil belonged to the large and often es- 
timable class of plain young ladies, she would 
not only have made no sensation at all at the 
White Sulphur, and passed without the ques- 
tionable honor of Mr. Mainwaring’s atten- 
tions, but Langdon would have wasted no 
sigh over the briefness of her reign of belle- 
hood, the absolute certainty of her return to 
the routine of plantation-life. 

“ Yes, it will be hard,” she says, candid- 
ly, “ but it must be done, and therefore I hop- 
that I may not be altogether spoiled. Ishould 
not like to go back and be so pining and dis- 
contented that I would make them all wretch- 
ed, Jack especially.” 

“ May I ask who Jack is—your brother?” 

She laughs. For the first time since they 
have been talking she also lifts her eyes and 
looks at him. 

“No,” she answers, with a frankness all 
her own. “Jack is not my brother, but the 
man to whom I am engaged, after a fashion.” 

Unaccountably Mr. Langdon’s heart gives 
a throb, of what kind he does not stop to 
analyze. Probably what he feels is only com- 
passion for Sybil, and indignation against the 
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absent Jack. He stops sketching, and, with 
the pencil in his fingers, looks at her. 

“ Are you in earnest ?” he asks, gravely. 
“Do you mean to say that your parents have 
allowed a child like you—with no knowledge 
of the world—to become engaged ?” 

“ Child indeed!” cries she, flushing. “I 
shall be eighteen in October, and mamma 
was married when she was eighteen. As for 
Juck, I have known him all my life—and 

ated him very badly, poor dear fellow !” 

“Do you consider engaging yourself to 
him in the light of treating him very badly?” 

“You don’t understand ; it is a long story. 
I should have to tell you all about it to make 
you understand, and, of course, it would not 
interest you.” 

““%n the contrary, it would interest me 
excecuingly. If you have not learned yet 
that I like you very much—almost more, I 


fancy, than Mr. Mainwaring does—you have | 


less discerument than your sex usually pos- 
sess.” 

“Yes, I think you do like mein a man- 
ner,” she replies. 
count of papa’s friendship with your father. 

“ Just that,” he answers, a little dryly. 
“Friendship should be hereditary, as I told 
you the first day we met in Richmond. There- 
fore you may speak to me frankly, and I will 
advise you to the best of my ability for your 
own good.” 

“T don’t know exactly where to begin,” 
she says, meditatively, leaning a little forward, 
and looking at her own face down in the clear 
depths of the pool. 

“ Begin with Mr.—Jack,” suggests Lang- 
den. “Do you”—nere he begins drawing 
various geometrical - looking figures on the 
margin of his paper—* do you love him?” 

“Love him! Why—why, of course I 
do,” answers Sybil, coloring. 

Then she pauses abruptly, the rosy flush 
deepening over cheek and brow until she can 
see it even in the water. At that moment 
certain words occur to her as if a malicious 
elf spoke them in her ear: 


” 


*“ Unless you can think, when the song is done, 
No other is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless you can feel, when left by one, 
That all men else go with him; 


Uniess you know, when unpraised by his breath, | 


That your beauty itself warts proving; 
Unless you can swear for life, for death, 
Oh, fear to call it loving!" 

Has she ever at any time felt any of this 
for Jack? With the best intentions in the 
world, she is forced to return a reluctant neg- 
ative. The impulse of truth, which is strong 
within her, therefore prompts her to the lame 
amendment : 

“That is, I have known him always, and 
eared for him as—as I care for Frank.” 

“Oh!” says Langdon, as if very much re- 
lieved. ‘ Well, the next point is, are you 
absolutely engaged to him ?” 

“Not absolutely—only conditionally. I 
felt that I had treated him very badly, and he 
was so good and patient that I promised him, 
during the very last ride we had together, 
that I would marry him if—really, I am half 
ashamed to tell you such nonsense—if I did 
not meet any one in the course of my travels 
whom I liked better.” 

“Mr. Jack must be very obliging, or very 


“I suppose it is on ac- | 


much in love, to accept such terms. And— 
forgive me if I am impertinent, but the spirit 
of hereditary friendship is strong in me just 
now—and you have not met any one whom 
you like better?” 

“ Not any one.” Her eves meet his again 
fully and frankly, no shadow of concealment 
in their liquid depths. “I have seen so many 
people, I have had so much to think of, that 





there has not been time for any one impres- | 


sion.” 

“ Not even—now you will be angry with 
me—not even that of Mainwaring ?” 

“ Why should you think such a thing ?— 
Why should you ask me such a thing?” she 
demands, sitting upright, with something like 
a flash of indignation in her eyes. 

“ Not from any thing that I have seen—in 
you,” he answers, quickly ; “but simply be- 
cause this man has chosen to distinguish you 
by attentions such as he never pays any wom- 
an without intending to turn her head, or win 
her heart. Women of greater age and ex- 
perience than yours have failed to resist his 
fascination. Could I help wondering if you 
would do so?” 

“* No doubt I have given you cause to won- 
| der,” she says, humbly. “ No doubt a great 
many people have written me down as one 
of the victims of Mr. Mainwaring’s ‘ fascina- 
tion.’ But they are mistaken. Besides being 
amused and flattered by him, I have had a 
reason, which—which I don’t like to own to 
you, for encouraging his attentions. I knew 
I could not break Ais heart, and my own was 
| not in danger, for, honestly, he wearies me. 
I suppose it is very bad taste, but it is so. 

He is not an intellectual man, and I, though 
I do not pretend to be an intellectual woman, 
| I do like a man to pay me the compliment 
| of talking sense to me sometimes. He never 
does. I suppose he thinks it quite unneces- 
sary.” 
“He is not a fool,” says Langdon, mag- 





nanimously, “ not a mere empty-headed flirt- 
ing-machine, that is. He has sense; but he 
finds nonsense answers better with the major- 
ity of women; and, like a great many mer. of 
his class, he regards them in the abstract and 
| notin the concrete. But we have wandered 
rather far from Mr. Jack. Suppose we return 
to him? By-the-by, what is his name? I 
suppose he has one.” 

“His name is Jobn Palmer, and he is our 
nearest neighbor at home.” 

“Well,” says Langdon, with impressive 
gravity, “ my serious advice to you is, not to 
marry Mr. John Palmer unless your feclings 
| toward him'change very much. You have no 
| idea,” the young man goes on, with honest 
warmth, “ what it would be to tie your youth 
and beauty, and above all your heart, in the 
| bondage of a loveless marriage. Nothing on 
| earth is more criminal or more degrading !” 

“Do you think so?” she asks, looking at 
him curiously. 

“T know so!” he replies, emphatically. 
“Scores of women around you are making, 
have made, and will make, such marriages ; 
but they are none the less criminal and de- 
grading. And is the end of it happiness ? 
If so, 1 have yet to see the first instance of 
it. Look—we are all alone, there is no one 
| to listen, and we are talking candidly—look 








| 








at that poor woman to whom I introduced 
you a week ago, Mrs. Trescott! She made 
what the world calls a brilliant match—she 
married a man who was young, good-looking, 
wealthy, and very much in love with her. 
But she cared absolutely nothing for him, 
and the consequence is, that they are both 
wretched, both chafing against the galling 
chain in which they have bound themselves,” 

“She was engaged to you, was she not?” 
asks Sybil, too much interested to think of 
the incivility of the question. 

“Yes,” he answers; “she was engaged 
to me for years—she was engaged to me, in- 
deed, when she went to the altar, for she did 
not even pay me the compliment of breaking 
off the engagement before she married an- 
other man. But, then, you see, I was poor— 
her father had sounded my step-mother, and 
learned that, unless I married to suit the lat- 
ter, she would leave me nothing.” 

“And did she—Mrs. Trescott, I mean— 
never explain to you why she treated you so 
badly ?” 

“ What explanation was needed? The 
fact explained itself. She married Trescott 
because he was rich ; and, now that she finds 
scant happiness in the silks and laces and 
jewels for which she bartered herself, she 
would not object to a little Platonic sympa- 
thy from me. So much self-respect have 
some women!” 

Sybil thinks that it is a pity Mrs. Lang- 
don could not hear the scorn in his voice; 
it would, she fancies, be enough to set that 
good lady’s fears forever at rest. Looking 
down into the water again, she says, medita- 
tively : 

“T think Mrs. Trescott is a very unhappy 
woman, but really I cannot be sorry for her. 
Why should she have made such a mar- 
riage ?” 

“Do not expect any one to be sorry for 
you, then, when you are Mrs. John Palmer.” 

She blushes furiously. ‘ Comparisons 
are always odious!” she cries. “ You don’t 
know Jack—you don’t understand! [fe is 
as kind and good as he can be! But, how- 
ever unhappy I may be, you may be sure I 
shall never ask for sympathy, Platonic or any 
other kind!” she adds, with feminine consist- 
ency. 

“God grant that you may never feel the 
need of it!” he says, looking at her with ear- 
nest eyes. “And, in order that you never 
may, do not marry for kind feeling and com- 
passion any more than for money. You sac- 
rifice yourself for a higher motive, but it is 
still a sacrifice. I wish I could think that 
you would heed me in this.” 

“ And why should I heed you ?” she asks 
—in turn a little scornfully. “ Preachers, to 
be heeded, should practise what they preach, 
should they not? Now, are not you going to 
make a marriage of convenience ?” 

She is a little frightened at her own te- 
merity after she has asked the question, but 
fortifies her courage by reflecting how he has 
been catechising her. After all, they are both 
in the same boat—if she is to marry Jack, he 
is to marry Miss Armytage, and therefore 
what right has he to lecture her ? 

Apparently, he recognizes this fact. At 
least he flushes—a strangely deep and pain- 
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ful flush fora man. He also hesitates for a 
moment before he answers—then it is in a 
constrained voice : 

“T searcely think that I am, but, if so, 
there are what Jawyers call ‘ extenuating cir- 
cumstances.’ I am hovering on the brink of 
an uncertainty, however. In a few days, I 
shall have decided one way or another. Then, 
in return for your frankness this morning, I 
may ask you to listen to a short explanation 
of my conduct. There are not many people 
for whose good opinion I care, but I do care 
for yours—on the ground of hereditary friend- 
ship, I suppose.” 

Sybil looks at him a little doubtfully. He 
smiles over the last words, and she does not 
know whether he is in jest or earnest. On 
the whole, she thinks it best to turn the con- 
versation. 

“Have you finished the picture?” she 
asks. “I want to see myself, and I think it 
must be growing very near dinner-time.” 

He laughs and holds it up for her inspec- 
tion, A face, the mere suggestion of a figure, 
the bare outline of a tree and rock—that is 
all. 

“ You see it is not finished,” he said. “TI 
have been talking instead of drawing. You 
must be good enough to give me another sit- 
ting, and we will talk of nothing exciting. I 
want a sketch of you in colors—and I must 
have it. I cannot let your face pass abso- 
lutely out of my life, and I detest a photo- 
graph !” 

“T shall be very glad to give you another 
sitting,” she says, rising; “‘ but now I am sure 
we ought to go.” 

He reluctantly admits that civilization, in 
the form of the dinner-hour, has some claims 
upon them ; so they say farewell to the sweet 
“stream-fed glen,” and, with many plans of 
returning thither as soon as practicable, pass 
slowly away. 





THE WRAITH OF THE WIN- 
THROP MANSION. 





NE who has visited the quaint old bor- 
ough of Ipswich, in Massachusetts, will 
readily remember the long reach of white 
and rifted sand-hills and sand-wastes which 
stretch between its eastern limits and the 
ocean. In driving to its beach, the road 
winds drearily and clumsily along, and your 
view now embraces the wide and unbroken 
sea, white with breakers in-shore, and with 
the sails of hardy and venturesome skippers 
beyond; when, anon, the dazzling hills hide 
them all, and distract your attention to your 
poor beast, wading in the thick and deepen- 
ing sand. 

About midway the road forks, and, if the 
reader will take the fork to the right, he will, 
if he pleases, arrive with me at the point 
where the incident which I wish here brief- 
ly to narrate actually occurred on the night 
of the nineteenth day of October, in the year 
of grace one thousand eight hundred and 
five. 

I would premise, however, that in the old 
towns of Massachusetts known par excellence 
as fishing-towns— such as Marblehead, Ips- 








wich, Beverly, and Salem—one may visit civ- 
ilizations and precincts so utterly and strange- 
ly at variance with what he meets elsewhere 
upon this continent, that a sojourn in one 
of them is like the dream of a forgotten 
world. 

Queer people, quaint customs, strange 
dialects, and strange attires, surround and 
absorb him at every step. Legends and 
stories of the marvelous and the weird—salt 
stories of goblins and gnomes born of the 
salty sea, whose wailing ever conjures strange 
fancies in the simple brains of its simple 
children; and, most of all, relics of the 
witch-lore fostered long ago in their grand- 
sires, by the wise old witlessness of Father 
Cotton Mather—live and dwell in these 
strange by-ways of a busy State. 

The weird, sad cry of the sea, ever vary- 
ing — sometimes like the shouts of ship- 
wrecked and freezing sailors in the surf, anon 
plaintive like the call of a frightened child 
to its mother, or sharp and piercing like the 
shriek of a terrified girl; the long, silent, 
snow-bound nights and monotonous wintry 
days of these towns, when no traveler reach- 
es them, and no tidings of the bustle and 
blare of great cities penetrates to the ears 
of their quiet denizens; the ever-present 
memories of neighbors who one day went 
out upon the tossing ocean, and of whose 
after-history they had nothing else to do 
but dream—all these make it not unnatu- 
ral that the marvelous, the weird, the super- 
natural, and the strange, should dwell most 
of all in the minds and brains of the house- 
wife and the knitters in the sun, and, thence 
transmitted to the children, should come to 
be staples of these tranquil towns, until the 
minds of all, men, women, and children, are 
like ghostly story-books of the past. 

But, most of all, in the town of Ipswich— 
so remote and ancient that it might, for all 
it knows of the outside world, or the outside 
world of it, be on the floating island of the 
Puritans (which, tradition tells us, is hugging 
all this storied shore) itself—do these legends 
breed and thrive. 

Besides the sea, touched long ago by Puri- 
tan keels—for the story of how the Mayflower 
first sighted Ipswich, but was frightened away 
again by its rough breakers, first having left 
Harry Main in the surf, is old and familiar— 
itis full of tales of the regicides, who lived 
long months in the cellarage of an old man- 
sion which still stands under its elm-trees on 
the hill-side; and of the witches who re- 
mained in iron chains in its stone jail, but 
who came out inter canem et lupum, and 
seared the peaceful people into more subjects 
for those unsightly laws; it has as well its 
stories of the little old gentleman in black, 
which princely personage, once having heard 
that Whitefield was about to preach in the 
First Congregational Church of that village, 
entered the sanctuary himself the night be- 
fore, and barricaded all the doors. “ But the 
next day, being the Sabbath,” says the old 
chronicle, “‘ Mr. Whytfielde he wente alonge 
with ye good people, and prayed earnestlie 
before ye doore, whereyat ye divil strove 
mightilie, but finallie ye doore opened, and 
Mr. Whytfielde and they that were with him 
entered, and ye divil was seen to run to ye 


! top of ye steepil, whence he leaped down upon 





ye rock ;” and where, to quote from a poeti- 
‘eal story-teller of the place-— 


“.... they show you still, 
Embedded deep in the solid rock, 
The indelible print of his iron hoof; 
And tell you the devil has never shown 
Face or hoof, since that day, in the honest 
town!” 


If we—the reader and I—take this right 
fork of the beach-road, we will find that it 
soon strikes upon a spire of high ground that 
interrupts the otherwise sandy precincts, and 
runs almost to the low-tide line, terminating 
in a bluff of rock, partly carpeted with turf, 
and partly barren and bare, which stands 
squarely facing out to sea. 

Half-way up this bluff, and fronting on the 
ocean, there was erected, in 1737, a mansion, 
which still stood there on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1805, and which had not lost a clapboard 
off its frowning side, or a shingle from its 
roof, on the 27th of July, 1871, when this 
narrator visited it, in its two hundred and 
thirty-fourth year, and which, if it has been 
destroyed since, which is hardly possible, 
cannot fail to be fresh in the minds of thou- 
sands besides. 

This house was built by Governor Win- 
throp, and occupied, as I have said, by him 
in 1737. It is of the stereotype New-England 
style, of two stories, with the huge chimney 
in the midst, the front-door in the centre of 
one side of its parallelogram, two windows 
on each side thereof, and five windows above. 

Its exterior, never painted, and worn by 
the ocean winds and inland storms of almost 
two hundred and fifty years, is black and 
rugged. But houses built in those days were 
built by the Puritans, who came /o stay, and 
who so wrought their rugged conscientious- 
ness into every thing they did, that where 
one finds, to-day, the traces of their presence, 
he sees, albeit in wood, mansions that frown 
with great and stern solidity upon the toy 
houses in brick and stone that their less 
sturdy children have built after them. 

They loved to build them, too, after the 
fashion rendered so necessary in the narrow 
streets of the cities whence they had come 
—with projecting upper stories. This feat- 
ure has given rise to a supposition that this 
was their plan of keeping the Indians from 
scaling their outer walls, but the explana- 
tion is a much simpler one. They followed 
the quaint rule of their mother-land. 

In 1805, then, on the evening of the 19th 
day of October, in the stout, low-ceiled “ sit- 
ting-room,” whose two front-windows looked 
out upon the waves, opposite from the deep, 
old fireplace, sat Gran’*ther and Granny Clap; 
Prudence Heard, their only surviving child ; 
her husband, Ezekiel; and two stout, tow- 
headed and beach-blistered boys, respective- 
ly Jonathan and Truthful Heard. 

Gran’ther and Granny Clap were a doting 
and dozing old couple, who had lived the 
hard, practical New-England work-day and 
week-day lives of this people to the best of 
their knowledge and their faith ; and, having 
reared a house full of boys for the sea to 
swallow up one by one in their father’s trade 
and theirs, had done their duty generally, as 
their neighbors understood it, and were now 
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nursing the remnant of their vitality at the 
hearth-stone around which they sat on their 
wedding-night, and which they had trans- 
mitted in due time to their only daughter. 

Prudence had been brought up on the 
New-England Primer, whole - duty - of- man 
principle, and had thrived upon it. She had 
learned to wash on Mondays, dry on Tues- 
days, iron on Wednesdays, bake on Thurs- 
days, brew on Fridays, to keep herself com- 
posed and sober on Saturdays, to eat cold 
dinner and go to meetin’ on the Sabbaths. 
And so, first for her father’s family, and then 
for her own, she had washed, dried, ironed, 
baked, and brewed, and gone to meeting, for 
twenty-four years. In the intervals of these 
duties she had been courted, “asked,” and 
married. There had seemed to her to be but 
a very slight interval between her childhood 
and her motherhood, between the days when 
she toiled and spun for her brothers, and 
when she toiled and spun for her babies. 
She had married because the strong, sturdy, 
and honest fisherman had “asked her in 
meetin’,” and because it was her duty to go 
on as her mother and grandmother before 
her had gone—spinning and going to meetin’, 
baking and brewing, and replenishing the 
land. 

The society with which she had mingled, 
like the society that had been her mother’s 
and her father’s, had been and was bounded 
by the four walls of Governor Winthrop’s 
storm-beaten house on the cliff; but, in the 
absence of society, she loved her husband 
and her children, tenderly cherished the two 
relics at the fireside, who were her parents, 
and did her duty. 

For all the hare, thorny, dispiriting life of 
old New England (which, however, was the 
life that made our statesmen, whose empty 
places we have scarcely filled in these days) 
which she had led, Prudence was a soft-eyed, 
tender-hearted girl, and her hand, for all the 
labor of twenty years, touched very softly 
her husband’s stalwart arm and her chil- 
dren’s shaggy heads. Ezekiel, her husband, 
was a skipper, proud of his wife, proud of 
his home, proud of his boys, and—God-fear- 
ing man that he was—proud of the skill and 
cunning of his hands, which God had given 
him, enabling him to earn the bread which 
was theirs and his, out of the briny and bois- 
terous sea, that was his quarry and nearest 
neighbor. 

Prudence had had nine brothers, all sea- 
faring boys and men, all fishermen save one, 
who had been fretful of the smaller service; 
and, at last, breaking the commandments of 
the Lord and of his father after the flesh (so 
they told him), had run away to Boston, and 
shipped on a huge vessel, which went long 
voyages after the leviathan in the northern 
seas. 

Prudence and the “ keepin’-room” had 
known the fate of eight of her brothers. 
From the stiff, starch, and trim, high-backed 
chairs that still stood in the keepin’-room, she 
and the neighbors had seen them, one by one, 
carried out, feet foremost; had heard the 
same “remarks” from the parson over each 
brief and extinguished candle, and the scarce- 
ly less composed “ God’s will be done” of 
her father, after all. 





This had all been in her very youth ; but 
somehow she had conceived the notion—with 
which the stern doctrines of heaven and 
hell she had learned by heart, at her peril, 
strangely enough, had nothing at all to do— 
that, after hard and thankless lives, they had 
gone to receive a reward of infinite rest, 
where they might sleep late of the mornings, 
if they would, and have no more oceans, and 
shipwrecks, and Sabbath instructions, to con- 
front. If they had ever done wrong, thought 
little Prudence, it must have been very, very 
wrong if they can have no good times here 
or there! 

The ninth son, her own twin-brother, child 
with her of their parents’ old age, Prudence 
and the keepin’-room had not seen on his way 
to the unknown. 

His ship was lost in those northern seas. 
But Prudence knew that, where the ice of an 
eternal winter locked up all vestige of his 
fate, his rest was just as unbroken and as 
grateful to the tired man as if he had been 
laid with his brothers in the graveyard up in 
the old High Street of Ipswich Town. 

On the evening of the 19th of October, 
then, Prudence Heard sat with her rugged 
husband and her rosy boys in the glow of the 
firelight. One of the lessons of her homely 
life had been that no waking hour should go 
unemployed ; and so, though she had but just 
put away the traces of their supper, she was 
busy with her knitting, following the stitches 
with one eye, and with the other the nodding 
motions of the relics in the chimney shadow, 
lest they should tumble in among the fire- 
dogs, and end their homespun days in an 
apotheosis of combustion. 

There was a furious storm at sea that 
night. Harry Main had never howled so 
hoarsely in a twelvemonth. For a wonder, 
whether from awe at the hurtling tempest 
that stirred every casement in the old man- 
sion (which, however they rattled, had baffled 
the worst the storms could do for a matter 
of one hundred and sixty-eight years or more), 
or whether from pure physical sleepiness, the 
shock-headed urchins were quiet, and Eze- 
kiel, being a noiseless sort of personage, was 
sitting, as was his wont, staring at vacancy, 
and dreaming of nothing. Prudence had men- 
tal leisure for once, and her thoughts, leaping 
beyond her conscientious Puritan control, 
were idling and sunning themselves away 
back in‘the days when she was a cbild. 

She remembered her first eight brothers 
as strong, horny-handed men, who had—per- 
haps laughing and wondering at the freak 
which had sent them a sister younger than 
their own babies, and questioning the right- 
eousness of further fruitfulness at an age 
when the parents should be only mindful of 
their dawning latter end—taken little note of 
her. But her last, her own brother, who had 
nestled with her close up under their moth- 
er’s heart, ere they had been born; who had 
been her playmate in the stolen hours when 
they could play—for Puritan mothers stifled 
the prattle of their children and checked 
their pastime ere their feet could roam (for 
were they not beings, those babies, with souls 
to work out their own salvation with fear and 





trembling, and, if the righteous scarcely were 
saved, could they be about their task too 


soon ?)—she remembered as the only chance- 


lover of her youth, and now, as the breakers 
roared, she thought of him. 

In the ghostly firelight—for their frugal 
household used no illumination other than 
from the source which gave them heat as 
well—with the tempest beating and raging 
without — she was thinking of her twin- 
brother. 

Philosophers have conjectured that twin- 
lives are nearer together than other lives; 
that from the same throe of maternity, even 
to their graves, they bear the same soul ; and 
that their mysterious sympathies not even 
death itself can break. Prudence knew noth- 
ing of philosophy. She only knew her duty, 
which was a simple routine enough. She 
knew to what cares each of her days was al- 
lotted, and that, after all, she should be cared 
for by her own children until the monotony 
of life should melt away into rest. She would 
have liked to go to heaven, because it was a 
right and proper thing to do, the parson said, 
and Prudence’s whole life had been a striving 
to do what was right and proper—what was 
expected of her—but it must be confessed 
that the Puritan heaven was not a heaven of 
rest. So she wanted to go to heaven; for all 
she knew to the contrary, however, she might 
have been elected one of the myriads of 
whom the parson spoke, who must be diverted 
to the opposite regions for the eternal glory 
of the Power that had made them, and she 
was contented. 

And so, without troubling herself about 
fine points of justification, she was thinking 
of her brother. 

Suddenly there came a shook of the tem- 
pest which shivered every casement in the 
house at once. The firelight for an instant. 
seemed to turn of a pale and bluish hue. 
Her eyes seemed raised, by no will of her 
own, to the shaking windows with the ocean- 
outlock. She saw a face looking into hers. 

Prudence had heard, until she knew by 
heart, the stories of the “ Magnalia.” 

It was one of the seeming anomalies and 
paradoxes of the religionism in which she 
had been educated that, with all their iron 
practicalities and stern, dogmatic material- 
isms, the supernatural seemed always very 
near and very familiar. 

So Prudence had always expected some 
day to see a ghost, and so she was not great- 
ly startled. Of course, in the Puritan educa- 
tion there was no precedent fora swoon. But 
she shivered. She did not stop to reason. 
Her husband and her boys were asleep, but 
the face was intently watching her. 

It was the face of her brother. She knew 
its features well enough, haggard, and worn,. 
and intensive as they were. The frank, man- 
ly look of her sailor-boy was gone. The 
clear-blue eye was still clear blue, but it was 
a startling, ghastly blue. It was no ghost;. 
it was indeed her brother. She rose with a 
tottering step, and approached the window. 

Somehow the face, without growing less- 
distinct, seemed to recede in the direction of 
the ocean. She threw up the window. The 
face was still regarding her with a sad and 
wistful look, but it now seemed out among 
the white breakers. 

“ What do you want me to do?” she said. 
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As she spoke there was a flash of vivid 
lightning, and she saw, as distinctly as she 
had ever seen any thing io her life, a dis- 
masted ship rolling among the breakers, not 
a hundred yards from the shore. She saw, 
in that same instant, the poor creatures on 
deck, and one of them bore the face she had 
seen at the window—her brother’s face ! 

“ My brother is on that ship,” said Pru- 
dence. 

To her, even then, it did not seem marvel- 
ous that the face had been sent to tell her 
that a duty summoned her to risk her life, 
perhaps, to save a dying man. It was noth- 
ing more wonderful than a hundred stories 
she had heard of unusual apparitions. So 
she closed the window and laid her hand 
gently upon her husband’s cheek. 

“ Ezekiel,” said she, “there is a ship- 
wreck clore in-shore.” 

She looked up at the window. The face 
had returned, and was watching her every 
motion. 

Ezekiel started clumsily up, and stared at 
his wife. “There is a shipwreck close in- 
shore!’ she repeated. 

Ezekiel had the utmost faith in his wife. 
To her clear and earnest simplicity, her few 
words and her quiet thoughtfulness, he fully 
submitted every detail which required con- 
sideration or advice. 

He felt, as stolid, heavy, honest natures 
sometimes do, the superiority of her tranquil 
temperament. He was worn and tired with 
a hard day’s work, but he rose mechanically 
and put on his hat and sea-coat. 

“ Ezekiel, do you see him ?” she said. 

“Whom ?” 

“ Him, my brother, at the window there!” 

“ No.” 

“Ezekiel, my brother is on that ship. 
Will you save him ?” 

“T do not even see a ship,” he said. 

“ Wait for the flash, and you will see it.” 

He went to the door and opened it. He 
had, meantime, taken from the closet a large 
coil of rope. Ezekiel knew as well as his 
wife, and even better, how utterly powerless 
was all human aid to a ship in the breakers 
around Ipswich coast. But he took the coil 
of rope and went to the door. 

Meanwhile, Prudence watched the face. 
Without taking her eyes from it, she went to 
the open door, and stood beside her husband. 

As the frequent flashes permitted, she 
saw the ship, sometimes, indeed, only the 
tips of its broken spars above the angry 
foam, but still distinctly, over and among 
them, her darling brother’s face. 

As each flash came, she would say, “ Eze- 
kiel, do you see it yet?” and as often he 
would say, “ No.” 

“Tt is there—can you save them ?” said 
she. 

“T see no ship ; but, if it be there, I can- 
not save them,” said he. 

“Ezekiel, they are there—perhaps you 
cannot save them, but it is your duty to try,” 
she said. 

“Tt is not my duty to you, Prudence.” 

“Then it is mine—give me the rope!” 

“ Are you mad ?” he shouted. 

She had seized the coil, and was rushing 
down toward the sea. 


“Are you mad?” he cried again, as he 
followed her. 

The house-door instantly swung-to behind 
him with a great crash. In the pitchy dark- 
ness and in the hurricane, guided only by the 
faint glow from the firelighted windows and 
the fitful gleams of the lightning, he struggled 
down the steep sides of the promontory. 
| “Prudence! Prudence!” he shouted; but 
| only the howling tempest answered him. 

All night Ezekiel paced the beach. It 
was only when morning broke that he as- 
cended again to the house. His two mother- 
less boys were still asleep in their chairs, and 
he stooped and kissed them, perhaps for the 
first time in their lives; but he kissed them 
for their mother’s sake. 





In the lapse of time Ezekiel took another 
mate —a sharp, shrill - voiced fisherman’s 
daughter, to whom, nevertheless, he was a 
good husband, as to the first, and many chil- 
dren were born to them. 

But Ezekiel never ceased to remember the 
gentle voice and calm and peaceful face of 
Prudence, and, drudge that he was, to be a 
better man for the memory. 

Strange to say, her body was never found, 
neither was there any discernible trace in the 
sea of a shipwreck near the spot where she 
had seen the vision. 

But, many years after, when the United 
States Coast Survey explored the vicinity 
of Ipswich Light, they found, embedded in 
the sand, the keel and ribs of a whaler just 
abreast of the Winthrop Mansion. There 
was no record or tradition of a wreck in that 
locality which corresponded to its position ; 
but the children of Trathful Heard remem- 
bered the tragical story of their grandmoth- 
er’s death, and raised, in the old High Street 
graveyard, a plain granite cenotaph to her 
sainted memory. 

There is no pathway to the spot. In that 
old graveyard you climb over graves to other 
graves. There is not an inch of ground that 
has not been disturbed fon the resting-place 
of one departed. The leaning stones, with 
their quaint cherubs and uncouth inscriptions, 
do not begin to number the graves that have 
been dug in graves, or the mould of those 
who people its precincts. 

But just on the crest of the hill it stands, 
with this inscription : 


“PRUDENCE HEARD, 
DIED OCTOBER 19s, MDCCCV. 
SHE HATH DONE WHAT 8HE COULD *— 


which one may easily read. 
Earnest BELL. 





TYRANNY OF TEMPERA- 
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EMPERAMENT may not be fate actual- 

ly, but it is fate effectually. It governs 
‘the strongest of us despotically—all the more 
because we are often unconscious of its gov- 
ernment. Our ability to resist or modify it 
merely indicates a latent something belong- 
ing to it; so that the apparent exception 


of temperament without attaching any defi- 
nite meaning to it. Like so many words that 
we use, it is a term emasculated of idea. We 
are liable to confound it with disposition, 
which is variable, self-contradictory, affected 
by circumstances ; while temperament is 
fixed, obedient to law, independent of exter- 
nals. 

What temperament is exactly, it is hard 
to say; what it is not, if we reflect a little, 
it is easy to understand. Wherefore it is 
that which it is, is a mystery. Nevertheless, 
we feel, more than we perceive, that it is in- 
herent, ineradicable, wellnigh irrepressible ; 
that it permeates our being, determines our 
individuality, shapes our future. It is not 
physical, spiritual, nor mental alone: it par- 
takes of all, and yet is superior to any one of 
these. We are drawn by it against our in- 
terest, against our inclination even, which 
shows how absolute, how compelling it is. 
It is commonly thought that circumstances 
are the chief obstacle to our doing what we 
choose. They are no more an obstacle than 
temperament is—not so much frequently— 
because the impediment without is seldom so 
great as the impediment within. We accept 
the former, are overawed by it, measure it by 
precedent, by reason, and exorcise its haunt- 
ing by the word impossible. The latter we 
refuse, ignorant of its power, impatient of its 
restraint, exasperated at our own compliance; 
hating yet dreading the invisible, unrealiza- 
ble will that conquers our resolution, and 
frustrates our aims. 

Desire, advantage, ambition, duty, so urge 
us that circumstances yield to our urgency. 
Still, we are unable to achieve through the 
inner hinderance, born of our birth, inherited 
from our inheritance—which is temperament. 
It may be compared to the demon of the old 
Greeks, since it is immaterial, intangible, half- 
way between the human and what we call the 
divine—in plainer parlance, the mysterious 
link between the partially known and the 
wholly unknown. 

To define temperament is not necessary ; 
but to be mindful of it is desirable, almost 
incumbent. The consideration of tempera- 
ment enters, not only into our moral nature, 
but into our social life. Without it, we can 
have no key to character, no basis for specu- 
lation, no provision for analysis, no adequate 
means for rendering justice. Once compre- 
hending the full force of temperament—that 
is, comprehending it concretely and practi- 
cally—we have made a long stride in intel- 
lectual advancement, a great gain in spiritual 
development. Many of the enigmas of being 
are then explained; much of the dark side 
of time is then turned to the light. There 
are no longer any monstrosities of humanity : 
the strangest natures are seen to conform to 
law, which, though not general, is not the 
less imperative, not the less entitled, on ac- 
count of its particularity, to liberal interpre- 
tation. Good men may not appear so deserv- 
ing; but bad men will be freed from some 
of their guiltiness. By the illumination of 
temperament understood, Cesar loses much 
of his heroism ; Commodus much of his ma- 
lignity ; saints reveal defects ; criminals are 
not without redemptions. The steady light 








simply strengthens the rule. We talk much 


enables us to see men and things as they are, 
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divested of ideals, relieved from misrepresen- 
tation. Our enthusiasm wanes, though equity 
waxes, and calm philosophy is substituted 
alike for ardent admiration and for the resent- 


ment we strive to excuse by pronouncing it | 


generous. Deprived of a liberal portion of 
our intensity, we get compensation by broad 


approaches to the truth, by ability to use our | 
own eyes, in place of borrowing the purblind | 
| of a palpability in character. 


eyes of others to look at what has not bap- 
pened from an angle where clearness of vision 
is impossible. 

Searcely any of us but understand, at 
least in result, the obligation of our own 
temperament. 
though we may not conjecture their cause, 
We are incessantly acting in opposition to 


and our uncharity to our kind. 
We feel our limitations, al- 


our reason, against the conviction of our ben- | 


efit, shattering the sacred vessels which we 


are aware contain the distillation of our con- | 


tentment. 
drives us on what we hate, drags us from 
what we love, puts poison in our meat, bit- 


The interior constraining power | 


the diligence or concern with which we study 
ourselves; and, without study, understand- 
ing is unattainable. While our knowledge 
of ourselves is, like all knowledge, very lim- 
ited, it is less so than any other knowledge 
we possess. The dullest of us are capable 


| of intellectual subtilty, of casuistry, when we 


turn our thoughts inward; albeit, directing 
them externally, we have no comprehension 


Failure to detect in our fellows the tyran- 
ny of temperament of which we are the vic- 
tims, is enough to explain our ignorance of 
To see them 
as we see ourselves, ceaselessly struggling 
with an immaterial tyrant, that they may 
seem sometimes to get the advantage of, but 
whom they cannot overthrow or seriously 
cripple, is to be admitted to the broad light 
of toleration and impartiality. This is an ef- 
fective method of putting ourselves in their 


| place, of taking into account the influences 


terness in our wine; and yet, seeing them | 


there, we eat and drink with a ravenous re- 
pulsion. That we do the things we do, incon- 


| kind, to which we have been exposed. 


sistent, irrational, disadvantageous, as they | 


seem and are, ceases to be singular to us, from 
their constant repetition. We stop wonder- 
ing, or striving to extenuate, even to our- 
selves, the eccentricity and absurdity of our 
behavior. Accepting the inevitable, we lapse 
into silence and resignation. That is our 
way, we think, and the way is incapable of 
correction. Every man does es he must, for 
his doing is predetermined by influences be- 
yond his will. 

This is an easy mode of acquittal. The 
mischief is, we apply it only to ourselves ; 
demanding of others congruity, the largest 
exercise of volition, an exact correspondence 
between duty and performance. 
as just abroad as we are lenient at home, we 
should have few prejudices or enmities. 


| 


to which they were exposed, as if they had 
been influences, although of a very different 
For 
their covetousness let us substitute our in- 
difference to gain; for their revengeful feel- 
ing our pride of amiability ; for their timid- 
ity our courage; for their weakness our 


| strength ; or, reversing the case, let us judge 


dispassionately of the reciprocal effect of the 
outward on the inward, of the inward on the 


| outward, and, by our experience, interpret 


Could we be | 


Our |! 


binding view of temperament is not trans- | 


ferred to our neighbors. They have tempera- 
ments, of course, but theirs are not like ours: 


ered. 


they have liberty of election, scope of con- | 


duct, that we have not. We hold them to 


rigorous accountability, are pitiless in our | 


verdicts—forgetting that humanity, however 
diversified by conditions, is essentially the 
same. 

If temperament falls short of destiny, 
temperament, plus circumstances, virtually 
reaches it. While we may admit that others 
are free agents, we are apt to have doubt of 
our own free agency, and for the simple rea- 
son that we are better acquainted, be our ig- 
norance what it may, with ourselves than ‘we 
can be with anybody else. 

The opposite opinion is widely held, and 
perpetually put forward. That it is so may 
be counted more as an argument against than 
in favor of the truth, since moral truth is 
hard to discover, slow of recognition when 
discovered, and hesitant of avowal after rec- 
ognition. We know ourselves more thor- 
oughly than we know others because we are 
ever present to ourselves, have an abiding in- 
terest in ourselves, and must look to our- 
selves momently for protection and preserva- 
tion. We are not sufficiently sympathetic or 


benevolent to study our acquaintances with 





theirs. 

For example, we may take Caligula, Cesar 
Borgia, the Duke of Alva. Representing dif- 
ferent ages and nations, they were prodigies 
of cruelty and crime, whom the civilized 
world will never cease to shudder at. We 
blush, even now, to think that they were of 
our kind, and marvel that they could have 
been what they were; for they appear to 
have slaughtered without purpose, to have 
been devilish without temptation. 

In the first place, to judge them fairly, 
the time in which they lived must be consid- 
The ancient Romans, notwithstand- 
ing their frequent heroisms and their great 
achievements, were a race of barbarians, not 
superior to those they subjugated, save in or- 
ganization and brute force. The mediaeval 
Italians, though they enjoyed artistic culture 
and cherished polite manners, were dissem- 
blers on, principle and assassins by instinct. 
The sixteenth-century Spaniards were invin- 
cible bigots, sincerely believing that the cause 
of religion and the torture of heretics were 
synonymous, 

Hardly any man is better than his time 
or his immediate contemporaries. Caligula, 
Borgia, and Alva, did not at all shock the eras 
that produced them as they shock us, for 
murder was the rule alike of those pagan 
and so-called Christian centuries. 

Genuine civilization, in so far as concerns 
humanity, is little more than a hundred years 
old. Considering that and the temperament 
of the three paragons of savagery (tempera- 
ment usually reflects, to a large degree, the 
attendant epoch, and, indeed, in some sort, 
establishes its surroundings), their ferocity 
and viciousness are despoiled of their star- 
tlingness. 

Had we been born when they were, as 








they were, and had the same transmission 
and training, we should no doubt have been 
very like them. He who is regarded as an 
exemplar of the virtues, an incarnation of 
gentleness, would hardly have been an excep- 
tion. Abhorrent as it may appear to him, he 
would have delighted in blood with Caligula, 
have drugged the wine of his guests after the 
manner of Borgia, bave thanked God for an op- 
portunity to butcher Protestants, as Alva did. 
The monsters of the race are but our poten- 
tial selves, acted upon by circumstances and 
temperament, which include the external and 
internal—are, in a certain sense, a variation 
of one another, 

To test the question equitably, only the 
temperament that is synchronous and belong- 
ing to those about us needs to be regarded. 
We are nearly always at issue with some of 
our acquaintances in consequence of our dis- 
approval of them, holding that, while we have 
the right to disagree with them, they have no 
right to disagree with us. Our temperament 
must be respected ; theirs has no such claim. 
We are ignorantly unjust, and our injustice 
is increased through our ignorance, which, 
for that reason, is more impervious to illumi- 
nation. 

Analogy, if we comprehend it in its depth 
and range, will greatly help us, for then we 
shall at least have glimpses of the mental and 
spiritual by our acquaintance with the physi- 
eal, Nobody is so stupid as to find fault 
with a man because his nose is large, or his 
hair dark ; or with a woman from the fact of 
her being short or blue-eyed. Who takes af 
front at his guest in that he prefers Julienne 
soup to macaroni, lobster to chicken, bur- 
gundy to bordeaux? Where is the fantastic 
that declines an introduction to a stranger on 
account of his possession of a bass instead of 
a barytone voice? There are few such per- 
sons outside of insane asylums, for the feat- 
ures, tastes, qualities mentioned are merely 
physical. But, when they. happen to be meta- 
physical, their comparative remoteness and 
obscurity involve us in endless discordances 
and frequent ruptures. 

We do not object to the hue of our vousin’s 
beard; but we are supremely impatient of, 
and disinclined to pardon, his procrastination, 
or what seems such, in contrast with our con- 
tinual hurry. He has no business, we think, 
to be delaying us constantly: he ought to 
correct the habit—he could, if he would, of 
course—he ought, in a word, to be like us. 

This is the gist of our complaints of our 
associates, of our acquaintances generally. 

They should be like us, in that we rank 
ourselves as the standard they should be 
measured by. To differ from us is to be 
wrong, since our sovereign self-complacency 
assures us that we, and we alone, are right. 
Matchless conceit! Yet do not the great 
majority of men have it? We may not put 
it in such form, but it amounts to that prac- 
tically. 

It is lucky for our peace that our exac- 
tions are not met. If our acquaintances were 
like us, we could not agree with them half so 
well as wedo now. We and they should then 
be likely to clash on a hundred points where, 
at present, we coalesce. “Two of a trade 
never agree,” is an old. saw that is often veri- 
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fied, when the trade is denoted by the disposi- 
tion. 

Our cousin has as much reason to object 
to us as we have to object to him—something 
we seldom reflect on. He may censure us for 
our superfluous haste, declaring it fussiness, 
or fidgetiness, and inquire why we do not 
mend it. Itis a poor rule that does not work 
both ways, although we are only concerned to 
have it work in one way, provided that be in 
our favor. 

We are excessively bored by the deliber- 
ate stupidity of our neighbor, who frequently 
calls to spend the evening. We yawn behind 
our hand or handkerchief, and are puzzled to 


know why he comes at all, when he sits, hour | 


after hour, merely to interject sentences, at 
long intervals, between our pauses of fluent 
talk. He has a good mind, excellent attain- 
ments: he could be very entertaining, if he 
would. Why doesn’t he? Isn’t there some 
malignity in his silence? Doesn’t he de- 
sign to bore us? If not, why won't he stay 
away? 

Let us hear from our neighbor. If he 
wanted to talk, he would have but a slender 
chance where we are. We are prone to mo- 
nopolize the conversation, and should not like 
it, perhaps, were we not permitted to do so. 
May he not regard us as wearisome with our 
ceaseless tongue-wagging? Would not hé 
prefer, on our part, a few more radiant still- 
nesses? Should we whisper the source of 
our terebration, would he not have cause to 
think it misplaced? Is it not quite possible 
that our yawning may be induced by long lis- 
tening to ourselves? May not our expression 
of other men’s ideas in clumsy fashion give 
so foreign a savor to our discourse as to be 
unrecognizable by our own ears ? 

Apart from aught else, our cousin’s pro- 
crastination, granting it to be a vice, and our 
neighbor’s reticence, supposing it ‘to be a 
fault, spring from temperament, precisely, as 
our haste and loquacity do. They are what 
they are by a power they cannot control; 
they do what they do from involuntary and 
unconscious impulsions, as the winds blow, 
as the skies change. No just blame can be 
ascribed to them. Their temperament may 
be a misfortune—nothing worse. If they 
would alter it, they could not, any more than 
they could alter their stature or their profile. 
Still, we demand they should be plastic in 
our hands, while we are iron in theirs. Our 
temperament is so fixed that other tempera- 
ments should conform to it. We are the 
mountain: others are Mohammed. 

Before we condemn those of our acquaint- 
ances who repel us, whom we are tempted to 
underrate and detest, let us think of their 
temperament, and judge it exactly as our 
own. Let us remember the pervading analo- 
gy of the universe: that mind reflects mat- 
ter, that the inner responds to the outward. 
What we claim for ourselves we must grant 
to our fellows. We must meet the world 
half-way unless we would be recluses. We 
must be just, in order to avoid misanthropy 
and guawing discontent. The study of tem- 
Perament. cannot fail to be attended with 
beneficial results; for temperament is one of 
the open secrets of humanity, which the many, 
because of its very openness, will not detect. 


| 


| 











The rule of life should be to select, as 
near as possible, temperaments harmonious 
with ours. These will not be reproductions, 
but similarities, with difference enough to 
prevent monotony, flattery, or stagnation; to 
keep us on the alert, self-watchful, in the re- 
gion where our best capacity may be devel- 
oped. An opposite or discordant tempera- 
ment does not yield us discipline, as has 
been supposed, nor generate advantage of any 
kind. It merely frets, irritates, sours, dete- 
riorates. It hurts, and is hurt in turn; cre- 
ates misapprehension, stubborn resistance, 


| and eventually the inability to be just. When 


two discordant temperaments are brought to- 
gether by circumstances, and their discord is 
clearly shown, they might as well surrender 
hope of concord, and withdraw from one an- 
other. Neither is absolutely, but both are 
relatively bad. Under new conditions they 
may disseminate happiness instead of misery, 
build up instead*of pulling down, perpetu- 
ate good and beauty instead of evil and de- 
formity. ? 

It is a grievous mistake to think that the 
temperament not adapted to ours is out of 
parallel with Nature. Whatever wholesome 
possibilities it may have are dwarfed and 
maimed by thwarting and misunderstanding. 
Early enough restored to the influence it seeks, 
and draws strength and sympathy from, its 
blight may be arrested, and its future meta- 
morphosed. 

The curse of any temperament is to be 
compelled to union with its opposite. The 
blessing of any temperament is the freedom 
to choose the one which, from all eternity, 
was its own. 

Happiness would be far more widely dis- 
tributed if spiritual oil and water were not so 
generally poured together and expected to 
mingle. There are laws that are sovereign to 
themselves, that may not be crossed without 
awful and. endless penalties. To revere and 
obey those laws is the mission of humanity, 
the. purpose of creation. , The deeper we go 
into cosmogony, the plainer it will be to us 
that, grim and inexorable a tyrant as Tempera- 
ment is when denied and’ combated, he may 
be turned into a gracious, noble, and radiant 
monarch by offering him, the crown of sympa- 
thy, and the sceptre of appreciation. 


Junius Henri Browne. 
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ROBABLY no American has exhibited 
so varied a genius as the distinguished 
subject of our sketch. Traveler, poet, novel- 
ist, journalist, essayist, and translator, he has 
been crowned with brilliant laurels in all 
these departments of effort, and in at least 
two of them he competes with the yery fore- 
most of his countrymen—we had almost said 
of English-speaking minds. 

His ardor as a pilgrim of Nature, a stu- 
dent of strange forms of life and thought, has 
made him a tireless wanderer through foreign 
lands. To him are almost applicable the 
lines in Tennyson’s “ Ulysses,” which he 
himself, in a glowing eulogy, once applied to 
the greatest of modern scientists : 


“Tam become a name 
From always roaming with a bungry heart. 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all.” 


Bayard Taylor’s motives and ambitions 
as a traveler can only be measured by that 
larger self which has so quietly but steadily 
grown into a great literary name. Restless- 
ness and love of excitement will suffice to ex- 
plain the passion for wandering which, with 
so many of the Anglo-Saxon race, has become 
a mania. To this disciple of that German 
school of philosophy which finds in Goethe 
its great representative poet, an all-sided self- 
culture has been the first law and end of liv- 
ing. His varied and sympathetic contact 
with so many different peoples has been the 
most powerful ally of his intellectual growth, 
and the rich poetic fruitage which he will 
leave as his most valuable legacy is indebted, 
more deeply than to any other element, to 
his personal studies of life and Nature. 

Bayarp TayLor was born near Kennett 
Square, Chester County, Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1825. Like so many of those who af.- 
terward become distinguished, he commenced 
his life as an apprentice in a printing-office 
The mere setting of type is the least of what 
an ardent young mind learns in mastering 
the printer's craft. This is a school which 
teaches, by vivid practical lessons, the sug- 
gestions of homely, every-day work, what 
puissance there is in thought to move the 
world. So we may fancy our young printer 
to have felt early the spur of a high ambi- 
tion. His poetic instincts began to shape 
themselves in eager strivings “to sing and 
build the lofty rhyme.” The Westchester 
newspaper, on which he was engaged, was 
probably the earliest medium for introducing 
these crude and fluttering efforts to the pub- 
lic admiration. .A few of these juvenile effu- 
sions, which have been retained in his col- 
lected poems, show how richly the intellect- 








ual ore way/streaked with veins of gold. 

Two yéars of this quiet country servitude 
ripened his hunger for a larger experience. 
At that time a European tour was a magnum 
opus—something to be anticipated for years, a 
sort of voyage after the Golden Fleece to be 
settled after much prevision. Young Taylor 
could ‘not, as a raw country printer, be very 
pich in dollars, but he was rich in hope, 
health, and backbone. He would go to Eu- 
rope, and feast at the rich banquet of the 
ages—drink deeply of the precious wine of 
the elder civilizations at the very fountain- 
head. His plan made, a very brief prepara- 
tion found him en route to New York, with 
litt'c money in his purse, but plenty of pluck 
in his heart, and a roll of manuscript poems 
in his knapsack. ; 

The name of Mr. Greeley was at that. time, 
as it has been ever since, a strong magnet 
of encouragement to young aspiring men. 
Bayard had already “flushed his maiden 
sword” in metropolitan journalism by writ- 
ing for the Literary World; and perhaps he 
had some hope that his name had reached 
the New-York editor’s ears. No need of this, 
however! When the young man introduced 
himself to Horace Greeley and asked his ad- 
vice, after deseribing his plan of a pedestrian 
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trip through foreign countries, a kindred 
chord was struck in the heart of the latter 
by the combined daring, modesty, and practi- 
cal good sense, that cropped out in the story 
of the visitor. 

He gave him the most valuable encourage- 
ment of all—that is, the promise to pay for 
such sketches of travel as might be well writ- 
ten and readable—for his penetration saw in 
the young rustic plenty of the stuff out of 
which Fate weaves a successful career. So 
began a life-long friendship, and a con- 
nection with the New-York Tribune which 
has never been broken. With a small stock 
of money, aug- 
mented by what 
he received from a 
Philadelphia pub- 
lishing- house for 
his poems, the 
young pilgrim took 
steerage - passage 
for England. How 
he traveled 
through the prin- 
cipal countries of 
Europe, and visit- 
ed all the shrines 
of departed great- 
ness, staff in hand 
and scallop - shell 
in hat, need not 
be described. His 
feat of spending 
two years in Eu- 
rope on five hun- 
dred dollars has 
been emulated sev- 
eral times since, 
but it was then 
quite a unique ex- 
ploit. 

His letters in 
the Tribune excit- 
ej much attention, 
und when, on his 
return in 1846, he 
issued his “ Views 
Afoot ; or, Europe 
seen with Knap- 
sagk and Staff,” 
the ablest critical 
journals in Amer- 
ica and England 
gave it the most 
lavish and hearty 
praise. The 
sprightly freshness 
and humor which 
sparkled through 
its pages, its vivid delineations and richness 
of poetic sentiment, made it one of the most 
charming volumes that had been issued from 
the American press—a reputation which it 
has preserved even in competition with the 
author’s later books. 

For a year after his return, Bayard Taylor 
edited a country paper at Phenixville, Penn- 
sylvania, still continuing to write for the Lit- 
erary World and the New-York Tribune, and, 
in 1849, he became connected with the latter 
journal as «an editor and proprietor. Just 
previous to this important step in his career, 
he had published his second volume of poems 








under the title of “ Rhymes of Travels, Bal- 
lads, etc.” In this book the first striking 
evidences of his imaginative genius were ex- 
hibited. His poetic faculty took a bold and 
dazzling flight, and, among those shorter ef- 
forts that beat with a genuine inspiration, 
“ El Canalo,” “‘ The Bison Track,” and “ The 
Fight of Paso El Mar,” will alone hold a high 
rank. A glowing eulogy on the work was 
written by Edgar A. Poe, in answer to some 
invidious criticism. Himself highly gifted as 
poet and critic, and not inclined to generous 
estimates, he spoke of the author of the vol- 





ume as “the most terse, glowing, and vig- 
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orous of all our poets in point of expres- 
sion.” 

Bayard Taylor had not long been on the 
editorial staff of the Z'ribune, when the great 
California gold excitement convulsed the pub- 
lic mind of the country. This whetted into a 
new edge the old love of travel, for it soon 
became known that it was a parlous time in 
the gold-fields, and that society was taking 
on the most romantic and striking phases. 
So the young editor was given a roving com- 
mission, and he sailed for the Pacific coast. 





. ‘ 
He was absent something over a year, dur- | 


ing which time he made extensive journeys 


through Mexico and Central America, after 
the fulfillment of his main purpose. His let- 
ters were published in book-form, under the 
name of “El Dorado, or the Path of Empire,” 
and met with remarkable success. 

In 1851 was issued his “ Book of Romances, 
Lyrics, and Songs,” and it was widely wel- 
comed as a charming gift to the public from 
a genuine pvet. In it were included the two 
very remarkable compositions, “ The Metemp- 
sycbosis of the Pine,” and “ Kubleh,” which 
one of the English quarterly reviewers pro- 
nounced to be among the most brilliant and 
original efforts of contemporary poetry. 

A stroke of pri- 
vate misfortune at 
this time lent a 
deep tinge of ro- 
mance to Mr. Tay- 
lor’s life. He had 
been long engaged 
to a beautiful and 
amiable girl, and 
the inspiration that 
she had breathed 
into his work and 
thought is evident 
in the many pathet- 
ic lyrics addressed 
to the bright god- 
dess that reigned 
so benignly in his 
heart. When he 
returned from the 
California tour he 
found his betrothed 
slowly but surely 
sinking with con- 
sumption. As soon 
as he could escape 
the necessary la- 
bors entailed on 
him, he devoted 
himself assiduous- 
ly to the dying girl, 
in whose fading life 
all his hopes of 
happiness seemed 
to be passing away. 
The marriage cere- 
mony was per 
formed almost on 
her death-bed, and 
soon the poet 
bridegroom only 
held in his arms 
the lifeless clay 
of her he had 8 
dearly loved. 

His severe suf- 
fering, added to the toil which he had under- 
gone, made it necessary for Mr. Taylor to 
seek a period of entire relaxation, so far a8 
such an energetic nature could consent to 
rest. 

In the autumn of 1851, he sailed for an 
extended tour in the Oriental countries. He 
reached Cairo, Egypt, taking the Rhine, Vien- 
na, Trieste, and Smyrna, en roule, and, after 
a short delay, departed for an exploration in 
Central Africa by way of the Nile. He vit 
ited all the ancient temples and catacombs, 
and arrived at Khartoum, the junction of the 
Blue and White Niles, with none but his drag- 
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oman and a servant in the party, his fellow- 
travelers having turned back. Our wanderer 
ascended the White Nile as far as the terri- 
tory of the Shilook negroes, having carried 
the American flag farther into the heart of 
Central Africa than any other explorer. He 
returned to Alexandria and thence to Bey- 
root, and accomplished a pilgrimage through 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and the Troad. 
A few months spent in Southern Europe were 
followed by a voyage to the extreme East. 
Mr. Taylor then became successively con- 
nected in an official way with the American 
legation at Hong-Kong, and the expedition 
of Commodore Perry to Japan, and was thus 
made a personal and intimate witness of 
events of the greatest interest and novelty 
to the civilized world. On his return to New 
York, after a voyage of one hundred and one 
days, he had traveled over fifty thousand 
miles, in the period of two years and four 
months. 

The long series of letters which had re- 
corded, in the pages of the New - York Tribune, 
the picturesque experiences and impressions 
of our traveler, were collected in book-form, 
and issued in three volumes. The succeed- 
ing year, 1855, witnessed the production, by 
this indefatigable /ittérateur, of an additional 
work of travel, and two fresh books of poems, 

The next five years of Bayard Taylor’s 
life were, for the most part, devoted to his 
journalistic duties in New York, and mis- 





that sort of contemporary immortality which ! every night in our theatres. 


is said to be the result of translation into 
foreign tongues. Much of this work has been 
done by Mrs. Taylor, who is a varied and brill- 
iant linguist. There seems, however, to 
have been no marked predetermination of 
power and taste on the part of our author in 
the direction of prose fiction. His novels, 
successful as they have been, may be re- 
garded as only intellectual experiments in 
the life of a gifted and many-sided man, rest- 
less in seeking outlets for an affluent and en- 
ergetic nature. His essential greatness takes 
no organic root here. 

One of the finest of his long poems, “The 
Picture of St. John,” was published in 1866, 
and became the theme of elaborate analytic 
reviews on the part of the best English critics. 
Mr. Taylor also edited, during these years, a 
translation of the “ Frithjofssaga,” from the 
Swedish of Tegnér, and wrote several new 
books of travels, among which is that fresh 
and picturesque work, “The By-Ways of 
Europe.” 

For many years there had been present to 
Mr. Taylor’s thoughts a desire to translate 
the greatest representative work of modern 
literature, Goethe’s “ Faust,” with its continu- 
ation, better known as the “Helena.” The 


| only adequate attempts made had been the 


translations of Brooks and Hayward, and 
these, though full of beauties, were no less 
marked by shortcomings. In 1870 our poet 


cellaneous work for the periodicals. His pe- | began his labors in earnest. He brought 
riod of uniform but minor production was | to the task ull the great qualities necessary, 


only interrupted by a tour through the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Russia, which fur- 
nished the material for one of his most in- 
teresting books of travel. 

In the year 1859 Bayard Taylor married 
Miss Marie Hansen, the accomplished and 
beautiful daughter of the distinguished Ger- 
man astronomer. In this gifted woman her 
husband has found a most sympathetic and 
helpful companion. His interesting book, 
“A Poet’s Journal,” a poetical domestic au- 
tobiography, gives his readers many charm- 
ing interior glimpses of the happiness and 
content which this marriage brought alike to 
his intellectual and home life. 

The year 1863 was marked by a new de- 
parture in Bayard Taylor’s intellectual life. 
He essayed the field of prose fiction, and 
wrote the novel of “‘ Hannah Thurston.” 
The public verdict was generally appreci- 
ative, and the author continued in the same 
track of effort; and the additional novels of 
“John Godfrey’s Fortunes,” “Joseph and 
his Friends,” and “The Story of Kennett,” 
were produced in quick succession. These 
latter labors were executed during an alter- 
nate residence in Europe and the United 
States each year. However faulty in con- 
struction Mr. Taylor’s novels may be, a pe- 
rennial charm will exist for all American 
readers in the peculiarly national flavor which 
permeates them, and their delightful pictures 
of local life. In this quality they are quite 
unique, and strangely so when the reader re- 
members Mr. Taylor’s many and protracted 
absences from America, his wide, cosmo- 
politan culture, and constant association with 
the phases of foreign society and thought. 
Both his novels and poems rapidly arrived at 





a profound mastery of the German language, 
accomplished erudition bearing on the myths 
of the ancient and modern world, and the 
glowing imagination of the poet. The result 
of two years of incessant work was one of the 
great masterpieces of translation, in which 
all of the peculiar artistic forms of the origi- 
nal, complicated and difficult as they are, 
have been preserved in the English rhythms. 
As much as Mr. Taylor has wrought in other 
directions, this translation will stand as one 
of the crowning glories of his genius and in- 
dustry, a work which none but a great poet 
himself could have achieved. 

Mr. Taylor is now in his intellectual prime, 
as he is still under fifty years of age. He has 
already been one of the most prolific of Amer- 
ican authors, and we may yet look for some 
masterly productions. He has even now en- 
titled himself to a position among the first 
three or four of American poets, and, should 
his life be prolonged to bear its fullest and 
ripest fruit, it is easy to predict for him a 
still more dazzling altitude among the bards 
of the age. His latest poems, “Lars,” and 
“The Masque of the Gods,” indicate « mani- 
fest deepening and broadening of develop- 
ment. 





STRAUSS AND HIS WALTZES. | 





PON every piano in Christendom may 

be found a Strauss waltz. They are 
played by every orchestra, in every ballroom, 
and at every concert where a piece of dance- 
music is found upon the programme. In 
every street they are hummed, and whistled, 
and ground on band-organs. They are played 








Go to any one 
of Thomas’s delightful summer-nights con- 
certs, and you are sure to hear from one to 
three Strauss waltzes; go any night to one 
of the numerous German gardens in the Bow- 
ery, and the chances are that when you enter 
the two or three or dozen musicians on duty 
will be doing violence to one of these favor- 
ites without a protest from the drinking lis- 
teners. 

Now, the very common expression, a 
‘Strauss waltz,” means a waltz by any one of 
four composers ; and a waltz by “‘ J. Strauss,” 
as the programmes sometimes have it, by any 
one of three. They are, however, all of the 
same family—two generations—a father and 
three sons. The Germans were scarcely less 
delighted with their Strauss waltzes half a 
century ago than they are to-day; for while 
Lanner, whose waltzes are still frequently 
heard, and have lost none of their charms, 
was reigning as the waltz-king throughout 
Germany, Johann Strauss, the elder, a violin- 
ist in Lanner’s orchestra, soon rivaled his 
master both as a conductor and a composer, 
and himself became the idolized waltz hero. 
Organizing a band from the picked musicians 
of Vienna, his home, he visited, each year, 
the cities and towns of the fatherland, every- 
where creating the greatest enthusiasm, and 
gaining for his waltzes and his orchestra a 
fame that soon flew beyond the region of the 
Danube and the Rhine. Long before the now 
favorite “ Beautiful Blue Danube,” by the son, 
was dreamed of, the “‘ Songs of the Danube” 
(“ Donau-Lieder ”’), one of the loveliest waltzes 
by the father, had captivated every German 
heart; while his grand “ Volksgarten-Quad- 
rille” is still a favorite in the ballroom—when 
the band is capable of playing it. Though 
the elder Strauss has been dead a quarter of 
a century, many in this country, who have 
seen him leading his sympathetic musicians 
through one of his own waltzes, still remem- 
ber the enthusiasm aroused, as if by magic, 
among all classes of hearers, 

The peculiar genius for creating and in- 
terpreting waltzes, which the elder Strauss 
possessed in so eminent a degree, has been 
developed to a still more remarkable extent 
by his three sons, two of whom, Johann and 
Josef, have surpassed their father as a mu- 
sician, while the youngest, Eduard, is rapidly 
rising to that distinction. 

Of the four Strausses, the greatest and the 
most famous, in fact the Strauss, is the son, 
Johann. Born in the gay capital of Austria 
in 1825, and schooled in the celebrated or- 
chestra of his father, he organized a band 
while still a boy, and delighted Europe with 
his waltzes long before he was thirty ; when, 
besides his father, Lanner, and Labitzky, and 
Gung’l, were the reigning favorites in dance- 
music. After the death of the father in 1849, 
the two Strauss bands were united, with the 
young Johann as leader. 

Full of genius and enthusiasm, with a 
magnetic manner that quickly attracted and 
captivated alt classes of listeners, young 
Strauss, after delighting the gay Viennese, 
traversed the valleys of the Danube and the 
Rhine with an orchestra that had no superior 
in Europe for dance-music. Of course, he 
became everywhere immensely popular. At 
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the same time he was bringing out in quick 
succession new waltzes of his own composi- 
tion, each one destined to become a greater 
favorite than its popular predecessor. The 


| 
| 


popularity, both as a composer and a con- | 
ductor, which Strauss won so quickly nearly | 
a quarter of a century ago, has since been ex- | 


tending and increasing. With his headquar- 
ters in Vienna, he has taken his band to all 
the principal cities and capitals of Europe, in 
each of which the royal family have been 
among his most ardent admirers. In return, 
he has dedicated several of his waltzes to 


reigning sovereigns, as well as other members | 


of the court. In 1867, when he went to Paris 
with two of his best waltzes in manuscript, 
“ Artists’ Life,” and the “ Beautiful Danube,” 
his concerts became a leading attraction of 
the Exposition, and created the greatest en- 
‘thusiasm. No less popular was his band in 
London, where the Covent-Garden concerts 
‘were the sensation of the day. In St. Peters- 
‘burg, where Strauss was long ago invited by 
the czar to conduct the magnificent summer 
concerts, his visit forms one of the gala 
events of the year. 

It is in Vienna, however, that Strauss is 
in his element. Here leader and band, the 
best in the world for dance-music, are at 
home; elsewhere they are exotic. Here, 
where the family name has been famous for 
half a century, Strauss, by appointment of 
the emperor, is music director of the court- 
balls—X. K. Hofballmusikdirector. Twice a 
week he leads his band at the Volksgarten, 
where the most fashionable Viennese enjoy 
their wine and beer, their Schwarzbrod and 
joyous conversation, under the branches of 
the magnificent trees. 

The sensation created by Strauss’s Amer- 
ican visit is still fresh, although he left his 
band in Vienna. The indefatigable projector 
of the Jubilee went all the way to the gay city 
on the Danube to induce the Austrian idol to 
come and set the Puritans waltzing. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars in gold, and all expenses 
of the trip; were the terms agreed upon for a 
daily waltz in the Coliseum. If this report 
be true, und it is given on the best authority, 
it is a greater sum for the same number of 
performances than was ever given to Patti or 
Nilsson. Even that proved a profitable in- 
vestment; for, notwithstanding the great 
French and German bands were there, and 
Dan Godfrey with his “Mabel Waltz,” and 
Leutner with her phenomenal voice, and Abt 
with his “ Homeward Swallows,” and Bendel, 
and the orchestra of two thousand, and the 
populous chorus, and the great organ, big 
drum, and hundred anvils, and even the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the magnet of the 
Jubilee was the announcement: “Herr Jo- 
hann Strauss, of Vienna, will lead the orches- 
tra in his own waltzes.” Let us take one of 
the numerous reports of Strauss’s first appear- 
ance in America: 

“The next feature on the programme was 
the ‘Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz,’ which 
was led by its composer, Johann Strauss, 
whose appearance was the signal for one of 
the most spontaneous and rapturous outbursts 
of applause to which we have ever listened. 
The building echoed and vibrated to the 
bravos, the shouts of welcome, and the clap- 





ping of hands, that saluted him. . . . At the 
conclusion of the waltz, the audience shouted, 
waved their handkerchiefs, and acted in a 
manner so full of excitement that it appeared 
as though the restless and brilliant conductor 
had worked them up toa pitch of delighted 
frenzy by the grace, intelligence, and beauty 
of the interpretation he gave to his favorite 
composition. He came forward twice and 
bowed his acknowledgments, and on each 
occasion the audience applauded more warm- 
ly, until he reappeared for the third time, vio- 
lin in hand, and conducted the waltz once 
more with the same charming effect as on the 
previous occasion.” 

Unlike his father in this respect, Johann 
Strauss has had, at least in recent years, no 
rival outside of his own family. . Next to the 
Strauss compositions, the most popular waltzes 
by a living composer are those of Josef 
Gung’l, whose orchestra is still the delight of 
Munich. But Gung’l passed his zenith many 
years ago. He visited this country in 1848, 
and conducted the music at the inauguration- 
ball of President Taylor, for which occasion 
he composed his famous waltz, “Dreams on 
the Ocean.” His most popular waltz, the 
“Tmmortellen,” the sad, beautiful measures 
of which won nearly as wide a popularity as 
Strauss’s “ Danube,” was written in remem- 
brance of the elder Strauss, shortly after his 
death, in 1849. The most of his best-known 
waltzes, however, were composed after this 
time. 

As a conductor, Strauss is a wonder, and 
would have been famous as such if he had 
never written a note. His style is peculiar to 
the family, and totally different from that of 
any other maestro. Coming rapidly before 
his musicians, with violin in one hand, and 
bow in the other, a rather small-sized man of 
the most genteel appearance, with thick black 
hair brushed straight back and falling upon 
his shoulders, and dark eyes flashing like dia- 
monds, his first position is with right arm 
and bow stretched out full length at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, his left hand holding the 
violin resting upon the thigh, the left foot 
poised on the heel ready to beat time, and 
the head inclined slightly forward. The sig- 
nal is given, and the fifty well-trained musi- 
cians float off into the dreamy waltz. Strauss 
at once becomes all action and vigor; he now 
beats time with the bow, and now attacks the 
violin with great earnestness, emphasizing 
peculiarities of éempo first with one foot, then 
with the other, and at one instant facing the 
audience, and the next his band. The deep, 
expressive tones from his violin are heard 
above all others. His manner, full of fire, 
and enthusiasm, and magnetism, electrifies 
his men, and soon the contagion spreads to 
the audience, where every head is gracefully 
nodding, and every foot gently beating in 
waltz-time. If this wonderful leader exercised 
such a magical effect upon the immense audi- 
ences which filled the Academy of Music when 
he led a strange orchestra, what would have 
been the enthusiasm if he had brought with 
him his own trained musicians, who seem to 
take in the inspiration of their master ? 

Every one is impressed with the intense 
feeling expressed in Strauss’s face when con- 
ducting, and especially in his brilliant black 


! 
| 
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eyes, which are filled with fire, or pathos, or 
joy, according to the nature of the music. 
When he gave in Boston that most plaintive 
and idyllic of all his waltzes, the “ Sounds 


| from the Vienna Woods,” his eyes were filled 





with tears; and with fire, when he led his 
forces through those most impressive retard 
passages and grand /fortissimo movements of 
the “ New Vienna.” Those who heard these 
pieces rendered by their master must have 
felt that they had never known their beauties 
before. His style of leading, so full of vigor 
and action, might make another conductor 
appear ridiculous ; but with Strauss it carries 
the house. Some may prefer the quiet repose 
of Thomas’s style, but, in giving expression 
and meaning to a waltz—in bringing out its 
beauties, the romance, the tenderness, the 
brilliancy, the fire, the snap, and the various 
contrasts of feeling to be interpreted—there 
is as much difference between a Strauss waltz 
played by Strauss’s band and one performed 
by Thomas’s orchestra as there would be be- 
tween two waltzes composed by these leaders 
respectively: and yet, both play from the 
same notes, with all the different shades of 
expression indicated by thesame marks. So 
have Dickens and Murdoch, the elocutionist, 
read the most expressive scenes in the for- 
mer’s works from the same printed pages, 
but how many feel that they never knew the 
full meaning of the passages till interpreted 
by the author! Like Dickens, Strauss is as 
far above all others in interpreting his com- 
positions as he is in creating them. 

The Strauss dance-compositions—i. e., by 
the four Strausses—number about one thou- 
sand pieces, of which between three and four 
hundred are waltzes. Johann Strauss has pub- 
lished three hundred and sixty-four, which is 
the number of his latest waltz, “‘ Wo die Citro- 
nen bliih’n,” which was doubtless composed 
“ where the citrons bloom,” during Strauss’s 
early-summer concert-tour this year in Italy. 
A few of this number are quadrilles arranged 
from operas, nearly one-third are waltzes, and 
the balance are original quadrilles, polkas, 
galops (a galop is always called Polka schnell 
by Strauss), mazourkas, and marches. There 
are, then, not less than one hundred sets of 
waltzes by this prolific composer. Occasion- 
ally you hear the remark that all these waltzes 
are alike ; but the same class of persons will 
pass the same judgment upon Verdi’s operas, 
or Dickens’s novels, or Shakespeare's plays. 
The only sameness about the waltzes of 
Strauss, who never repeats himself, is their 
superiority. Undoubtedly, the most popular 
is “On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” which 
was first published in 1867, and has, perhaps, 
attained a popularity beyond that of any 
other piece of dance-music. But, no doubt, 
this exceptidnal popularity is due in no small 
measure to the very attractive name of the 
waltz. Not that it is lacking in beauty, and 
the qualities to make it a favorite with all 
classes, but I think it is no better and no 
prettier than a dozen other waltzes by Strauss. 
Take the “ Morgenblitter” and ‘“‘ New Vien- 
na,” with their grand instrumentations for 
orchestra ; the “ Kiinstlerleben,” full of ex- 
pression; the “Sounds from the Vienna 
Woods,” with its pastoral beauties ; the joy- 
ous “ Life let us cherish ;” the gay, beautiful 
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“ Wiener-Bonbons ;” the “ Carneval’s Bot- 
scebafter,” which, though given to the public 
more than fifteen years ago, is still a favorite 
with Thomas’s orchestra; the “Thousand 
and One Nights ;” and the “ Biirgersinn ”"— 
these, which are now the most popular of 
Johann Strauss’s waltzes, are not less capti- 
vating than the “An der schénen blauen 


Donau.” Moreover, the “ Danube” is a cho- 


ral waltz, and, though not much sung in this 
country, it has been a favorite with the sing- 
ing societies of Germany, where part-singing 
by male voices is far more popular than 
here. The “ Wine, Woman, and Song,” and 
the “New Vienna,” were also written for 
chorus. 

Scareely less beautiful, but not so widely 
known, are the “ Hofballtanze,” “ From the 
Mountains,” “‘ Fairy Stories,” “ Biirgerwei- 
sen,” “‘ Telegramme,” “ Die Publicisten,” “TIl- 
lustrationen,” and others, which need only 
to be heard to become popular. All of them 
are Strauss’s later and best productions, and 
most of them are played by Thomas's orches- 
tra. But, long before they were composed, 
many of Strauss’s earlier waltzes had charmed 
the Viennese, and found their way to Amer- 
ica. The “ Die ersten Curen,” “ Immer hei- 
terer,” “Man lebt nur einmal,”: “ Leitarti- 
kel,” the inspiring, romantic “ Lebenswe- 
cker,” and the lovely “ Wien mein Sinn,” are 
seldom heard nowadays, but they have lost 
none of their charms. Any one who will 
look over the admirable Vienna collection of 
Strauss’s compositions at Schirmer’s (701 
Broadway), which is the best in this country, 
wil be surprised to see how many charming 
waltzes there are by this composer that are 
never heard of. 

During the past four vears Strauss has 
published but four waltzes, and these, though 
containing some admirable movements, are 
not up to his standard. The “ Wienerblut,” 
however, became very popular when Strauss 
brought it out during the Vienna Exposition, 
and is rapidly becoming a favorite here. The 
latest one received in this country, “‘ Where 
the Citrons bloom,” has also the elements of 
popularity. 

Recently, Strauss’s ambition has turned 
operaward, or, rather, operettaward. He has 
composed two operas, “ Indigo,” founded on 
the story of the ‘Forty Thieves,” and the 
“Roman Carnival,” neither of which seems to 
have met with much success, although his very 
popular waltz, “‘ Thousand and One Nights,” 
is made up from the former, which has just 
been put in rehearsal at the Gaité in Paris. 
Of course, the most famous compositions of 
the Vienna leader are waltzes, in which form 
he preferred to give vent to his imagination ; 
but many of his smaller pieces are gems. The 
“ Cireassian March,” which was demanded so 
many times from Strauss at his concerts in 
this country in 1872, charmed the audiences 
with its rich Oriental coloring and quaint in- 
Strumentation ; while the “ Pizzicato Polka” 
(composed by Johann and Josef) never failed 
to“ bring down the house,” when its fasci- 
nating movements were picked on all the 
strings of the orchestra. Strauss was also 
fond of playing his brilliant “ Kaiserstadt- 
Polka "— 





and the joyous “ Singerslust” and the rol- 
licking “ Tristch-Tratsch” polkas, and the 
audience were still fonder of hearing them. 

Strauss is reported to be the wealthiest 
of living composers—a report which is by 
no means incredible. Besides the immense 
income from his published compositions, for 
a quarter of a century there has been a great- 
er demand for his orchestra than he has been 
able or willing to comply with—a demand 
frequently coming from royal families and 
the nobility. That only the most lucrative 
terms tempt him is well known to at least 
some American managers. 

Although Johann is generally regarded as 
the greatest of the Strausses, there is little 
choice between his walizes and many of those 
by Josef, a younger brother. Before the 
death of the latter, in 1870, at the age of for- 
ty-three, he had attained a popularity as a 
composer and conductor only second to that 
of his more famous brother. Both, and in 
fact all the Strausses, had the same style 
of conducting. But the genius of the for- 
mer was not influenced by that of the lat- 
ter; his waltzes were original, with a fresh- 
ness and beauty all theirown. The habitués 
of the Thomas’s concerts applaud the “ Wiener- 
Fresken,” “ Autumn Roses,” ‘“ Aquarellen,” 
“ Consortien,” “‘ Mein Lebenslauf ist Lieb’ 
und Lust,” “ Dorfschwalben,” the ‘ Rudolfs- 
klinge” (his last), and other favorites by 
Josef Strauss, quite as enthusiastically as 
they do those by the author of the “ Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube.” Of the two hundred 
and eighty-three compositions left by Josef 
Strauss, the most popular, and, doubtless, 
the best waltz, is the “ Village Swallows,” 
the tender pastoral beauties of which have 
made it a favorite everywhere since it was 
first brought out, more than ten years ago. 
Long before its appearance, the joyous “ Lust- 
schwirmer ” (“ Let’s be gay”), which is still 
a favorite, though not in Thomas’s répertoire, 
had greatly extended the popularity of its 
young author. 

The youngest of the Strauss brothers, 
Eduard, is described as a dapper, genteel 
young fellow, whose nose, like Monsieur 
Blandois’s, ‘“‘ goes down over his mustache, 


{ ° . 
and his mustache goes up under his nose,” 


while both are proudly elevated above a high 
stiff choker of spotless white. He is im- 
mensely popular in Vienna, where he con- 
ducts his own orchestra at the Neue-Welt 
Gardens. Many of his compositions have the 
true Strauss ring, and give promise that some 
day he will be without a rival as a composer 
of waltzes. The success of his “ German 
Hearts Waltz,” which has been greatly popu- 
larized by the Thomas orchestra since it was 
first played by them three years ago, has cre- 
ated a demand for fresh pieces by the same 
author, especially since the death of Josef and 
the comparative inactivity of Johann have left 
Eduard the chiefsource of new Strauss waltzes. 
He has published about a hundred and twenty 
compositions, of which, besides the “ Deutsche 
Herzen,” the best-known waltzes are the 
“ Fesche Geister,” ‘“‘ Fusionen,” “ Hypothe- 
sen,” and “ Studentenball.” r 

That dance-compositions are not the high- 





witty critic of Boston, Mr. John S. Dwight, 
so expressively applied to the music of the 
symphony, it is scarcely necéssary to say. 
Wagner’s dislike of the Strauss school is 
quite as natural as his dislike of Meyerbeer’s 
works, or as Rubenstein’s detestation of the- 
“music of the future.” But it will hardly 
be denied that dance-music appeals to a wider 
variety of tastes, and delights a larger class 
of persons, than any other form of instrumen- 
tal music. In this department, the Strausses - 
have been the highest representatives. 


E. S. Drove. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
HOPING AGAINST HOPE. 


Wuat weary days and nights have gone 
by! The abbé and Madame La Peyre have 
given up all hope, and I suppose I ought to 
yield it too. 

I can see the abbé thinks I am giving 
way to self-will in this want of submission, 
and doubtless he is right. He has always 
been right before. I thought I had learned 
by this time how much safer I was when I 
did not try to guide my own life; but it will 
be the same; to the end I shall be one per- 
son in theory, and another when temptation 
calls for action. The only weight on my 
side now is, that I think Angélique is not 
altogether hopeless. She will not give her 
opinion against Monsieur l’Abbé, but she is 
silent; and once, a few days ago, when ma- 
dame said I must have my new dress trimmed 
with crape, Angélique stood waiting in silence 
for my order with a most inscrutable look on 
her face. 

The abbé has told me that for some time 
to come things must remain exactly as they 
are. He says that, as Captain Brand was 
hurried away on this last voyage before he 
could take any steps about ihe marriage, his 
property belongs to me. I cried out against 
this; but the abbé says there is no alterna- 
tive, that probably the captain’s will has an- 
ticipated this event, and that, when the ne- 
cessary time shall have elapsed, I shall have 
to go to London and see the lawyer. He 
added that he thought it would be well for 
me to remain under his sister’s care at pres- 
ent; afterward, if I wished it, I could return 
to Tasmania. 

I hurry over this talk, for it added misery 
to my sorrow. I had always shrunk from his 
undeserved generosity ; for it was terrible to 
benefit by his loving care now when I could 
never give even duty in exchange. 

I had already saved quite a little hoard 
out of the allowance transmitted to Madame 
La Peyre. I felt oppressed at the idea of 
further riches. I could not sleep that night; 
and I resolved to find out Angélique’s real 
opinion. 
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It was raining so very fast that probably 
there was a long day to spend in-doors. I 
have learned in this long waiting the help 
and comfort that is to be found in the mere 
breathing of outside air, and I shrank dis- 
mayed from a long day in the dark, old 
house. 

When I left the abbé’s study, I went 
down to Angélique’s den. For a wonder, she 
was there, with spectacles on, darning a 
pair of the abbé’s black-silk stockings. 

“You poor old dear, you will blind your- 
self. You can give me those stockings to 
mend; you know I glory in doing any thing 
for my darling pére.” 

Angélique shook her head. 

“No, no; this is too tedious. Made- 
moiselle can knit some silk mittens for the 
winter for Monsieur Abbé. Ab, mademoi- 
selle, look how nearly all the leaves have 
falleu. Winter will be here directly.” 

I looked out of the window. 

Yes, so it will; we are in the last days 
of October; the days, till to-day, have been 
bright, and full of warm sunshine, although 
the evenings have given warning that the 
noonday heat was not real summer come 
back. This glow is only like the bloom that 
we see sometimes on the cheek of a woman 
of middle years, the last flower before chill 
age asserts its sway; and this remembrance 
of the time of year, although, indeed, I have 
been counting the weeks too carefully to 
need such a remembrance, makes my heart 
still heavier. 

I sit down, and watch Angélique’s nimble 
fingers as she deftly sends her long needle in 
and out of the fine silken web. I forget my 
purpose of getting something to do. 

Presently Angélique looks up. 

“ Mademoiselle is very thoughtful.” 

“You mean I am very idle. I am like 
the tiresome, lazy girl you had such trouble 
with at Merdon.” 

Angélique sighs. 

“ What are you sighing for? You surely 
do not mean that you liked me better then? 
Why, I try to be good chiefly to please you, 
you naughty woman.” ; 

“ Mademoiselle, I must answer truly, or I 
must be silent. I think I have always loved 
mademoiselle for herself. It makes me hap- 
pier to see mademoiselle more peaceful, be- 
cause I know she is then happy; but some- 
times I wish I could see ber as gay and bright 
as she used to be.” 

I find myself crying. 

“ Angélique,” I say, after a bit, “you 
make a mistake between happiness and con- 
tent. It is not likely I can ever be what I 
call happy again.” 

“ What is it that mademoiselle wishes to 
make her happy?” and the dear woman 
looks at me so wistfully that I believe, if I 
asked for the topmost brick of Chateau-Fon- 
taine, she would begin to inquire for a long 
ladder. 

“T can never have it now, so there is no 
use in talking of it.” 

And, as I speak, it seems to me that my 
idea of happiness is hazy and indefinite; it 
is far more a longing for a future which 
might possibly exist than a desire for a 
known good. ' 
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Angélique darns on a little longer, and I 
watch her fingers and wonder whether bones 
will ever show in my knuckles, instead of 
dimples, and whether my finger-nails will ever 
become ribbed like Angélique’s. 

How vain and silly lam! why not wonder 
instead whether I shall ever get that serene 
peace in my heart which shines out of Angé- 
lique’s eyes, and seems to brighten what 
would without it be a hard, ascetic face ? 

All at once she puts down her work, and 
looks at me very earnestly. 

“ Mademoiselle has decided that she will 
never see monsieur her husband again ?” 

I feel the color rush over my face under 
those searching eyes; but I must undeceive 
Angélique. 

“TI want to know presently what you 
think; but listen. I long to see Captain 
Brand for just one or two things; but the 
happiness I have dreamed of at times in my 
life is not connected with the thought of 
him. I am much happier here with you and 
madame and Monsieur |’Abbé than I could 
be”—I stopped; there was no need to betray 
my resolution to Angélique, so I said, “ else- 
where. But about Captain Brand: you know, 
Angélique, that he has been very good; I 
cannot tell you how good he has been to me, 
and he is, of course, my husband”—I have 
wanted to say this a long, long time; Angé- 
lique has so much sense that she will accept 
my change of ideas without asking questions 
—“ but I want you to tell me honestly wheth- 
er you agree with the abbé, or whether you 
think the ship may be heard of. If the abbé 
is right, then it seems to me that I am a 
widow, and that I ought to dress and be like 
a widow.” 

Angélique does net look at me as she an- 
swers. 

“ Monsieur |’ Abbé is wiser than I am, ma- 
demoiselle. My opinion is of no value, and I 
do not think dress has much to do with sor- 
row. Mademoiselle has very seldom smiled 
since first the bad news came, and she wears 
mourning still.” 

She went back to her work, and she looked, 
I thought, disappointed. I knew what she 
meant; she thought that, as I had refused to 
consider myself Captain Brand’s wife while 
he lived, it was a mere sentiment to pass my- 
self off as his widow, now that there was no 
chance of. his claiming wifely duty from me. 
But I had not finished all I had come to 
say: 
“T said I was happy here ; but that is not 
true. I feel like the idle boy in the spelling- 
book. Ah, I suppose you know nothing of 
that dear old book, Angélique? Every one 
at ChAteau-Fontaine has something special to 
do, is a part of the household ; but, if I went 


| away to-morrow, who would miss me?” I 


tried to speak steadily ; this thought had been 
growing a long time, but I had never got 
courage to utter it; the idea even of leaving 
Chateau-Fontaine was so sad. 

“Everybody would miss mademoiselle ; 
she brings the sunshine into the house.” 

“ And just now you said I had been dull 
since the spring. No, no, Angélique; be- 
sides, sunshine is not always wanted. Sun- 
shine only would scorch and wither, and there 
would be neither fruit nor flowers. I study 





with Monsieur I’Abbé, and I like my studies, 
but they only benefit me. I cannot see what 
real use Iam to any living creature. I be. 
lieve you are all fond of me, and so are Berthe 
and Madame Roussel.” 

“ Mademoiselle is unjust to herself. Every 
one loves her. Madame Roussel told me on 
Sunday she counts the days between the vis- 
its of mademoiselle; and, as to poor Berthe, 
she cries when she speaks of her. Poor 
Berthe! She is very lonely now, for Marie 
Touchet has grown so infirm that she is to 
live with Fifine and Monsieur Léon. enez, 
and mademoiselle is smiling ; it is no smiling 
matter to our poor Berthe.” 

“Tam smiling because of a new thought 
that came to me io the night: do you know, 
Angélique, I shall ask Monsieur |’Abbé if 
I may adopt Berthe? Sheis not more than 
twice as old as I am, and I shall try and teach 
her, and make her more sensible, if I can.” 

Angélique looked extremely doubtful. 

“ Mademoiselle, it is very difficult to teach 
where the good God has not given under- 
standing. Madame has tried, and I have 
tried also, but”—here she gave such a deep, 
sobbing sigh that I could hardly believe it 
came from my self-controlled Angélique, and 
I knew that she was thinking of Rosalie— 
“ but we cannot succeed ; still, mademoiselle 
is younger and more clever, only ’tis a long 
way to St.-Arnould.” 

“T have thought of that; I could not do 
it as long as Berthe lives at St.-Arnould, but 
I believe old Mathieu would lodge Berthe, if 
he were paid for it, and if madame permitted 
him to take a lodger.” 

And I thought that at last I found a way 
of spending Captain Brand’s money that he 
would have approved. 

“ Mademoiselle will hear what Monsieur 
l’Abbé says ; it would be very good for Berthe, 
and ’—Angélique stopped, and then went on 
with an effort—“ it may be—for Berthe is 
good and docile—that she will not be so diffi- 
cult to teach as one who is not froward ; but 
still I think mademoiselle will find it tedious 
to persevere, and, when she can see Berthe 
every day, there will be no longer the excite- 
ment of going to see her.” 

“ You read me like a book ”—I patted her 
shoulder, for she looked timid at having said 
so much—* but, even suppose that I do get 
tired, I shall have done Berthe no harm. I 
mean to try to teach her to read and to keep 
her hair neat, and be cleaner ; for you know, 
Angélique, that, though she is so devout, 
Berthe is not at all nice in her ways. I ex- 
pect old Mathieu’s example will be extreme- 
ly good for her, although he does take such 
huge pinches of snuff.” 

“Mathieu is very good,” said Angélique, 
with a sigh, “ and I think he will like to have 
some one with him always, for he wants some 
one to listen to his stories, and Berthe likes 
listening better than talking.” 

I had no peace till I found the abbé ; it 
was wonderful how bright I felt myself under 
the excitement of my project, only I wanted 
it all settled at once. I was disappointed 
when the abbé looked doubtful, referred me 
to Madame La Peyre, and advised me to think 
over the plan for a week before I mentioned 
it to either Mathieu or Berthe. 
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“But why, mon pére? Surely I have 
made up my mind; and do you not think it 
good for me to have a decided occupation ?.” 

He smiled. “I do not think you are idle; 
you cultivate your mind, and you are always 
doing something for Madame La Peyre or for 
me.” 

“ Not much, I think ; but I see,” I laughed, 
“ Monsieur Abbé is jealous. He thinks that, 
when I really have a child of my own—for, 
of course, Berthe will be my child now—I 
shall neglect him.” 

“Tt is not that, naughty child,” the abbé 
said, with the sweet, fatherly smile that seems 
always to go straight to my heart; “ but, 
Gertrude, there is a far more serious reason. 
I do not forbid you to do this—on the con- 


trary, I think it may be useful both to you | 


and to your protégée. But you are very young 
still, and it is probable that, when this mourn- 
ing is over, and you mix in the world, you 
will marry.” 

“T shall never mix in the world, and cer- 
tainly I shall never marry.” 

The abbé looked at me with the same pe- 
culiar expression I have so often seen in An- 
gélique. At Merdon it always puzzled me; 
now I read in it a gentle wonder that, after 
so many mistakes, I can feel sure about my- 
self. 

“Very well, mon pére; then you will al- 
low me to adopt Berthe if I promise that, in 
any case, she shall always be provided for?” 

“Yes, if you will make your promise a 
certainty. But that matter is best settled by 
your lawyer, and for the present nothing can 
be done of that kind.” 

“ But, in the mean time, I may speak to 
Mathieu and Berthe?” I feel very sad; I 
see the abbé will not let me cling to hope. 

I fancy my sadness must have shown in 
my face, his next words were so tender. 

“Yes, yes, my dear child, you shall do 
as you like. Come with me to Eugénie, and 
we will arrange every thing ; she will be your 
authority with Mathieu ; and, if you like, we 
will drive over to St.-Arnould as soon as the 
rain ceases.” 

— 


CHAPTER LIII. 
MY PROTEGEER. 


In two days Berthe was installed in the 
cottage with so many doors and windows. 
Madame La Peyre and Angélique seemed to 
find great pleasure in furnishing one of the 
empty rooms for Berthe out of a grenier 
filled with lumber at the top of one of those 
corkscrew staircases at the chateau. Every 
one entered kindly and lovingly into my plan 
except Rosalie; she was crosser than ever, 
and absolutely scowled at me. On the day 
when Berthe was expected to arrive, she told 
me when she brought my coffee that la Mare 
Angélique had more than enough to do al- 
ready, without fussing over “les manies de 
mademoiselle.” 

Poor Rosalie! she was plainly jealous; 
and it came to me with a sharp pang of re- 
gret that, until Angélique’s unconscious rev- 
elation the other day, I have so seldom thought 
of or tried to realize the loving sorrow her 
anhappy daughter must cause her. But I sup- 








pose Angélique accepts it, as she accepts all 
else, as God’s will; and it may be her cheerful 
acceptance of this and other trials that makes 
her what she is. I wish I could care for 
Rosalie as I already care for Berthe, but Ma- 
dame La Peyre has always advised me to 
have as little to do with Rosalie as possible. 
She says that any attempt to overcome her 
evident dislike to me will only increase it. 
Madame La Peyre says that this poor thing 
is jealous of Angélique’s fondness for me. 

We all went down to the cottage next 
morning, and Berthe’s delight was good to 
see. She showed us every article in her room 
with bursts of laughter, she clapped her great 
hands together, then struck them violently 
on her sides, and could hardly be brought to 
listen while Madame La Peyre explained the 
uses of a pail and a broom and scrubbing- 
brush. My heart sank a little as I watched 
her; I felt that Angélique was right. I had 
certainly not realized the difficulty of my un- 
dertaking, or how very much of a female 
Friday in her uncouthness and ignorance I 
had planted in the quiet cottage of the old 
concierge. 

I wonder if I am right in doing this ? 
Berthe is good and devout, and she is as 
likely to love God as much as if she was 
clever and better taught —is it only for my 
own selfish ends that I have brought her 
here? But even while I stand doubting, 
Madame La Peyre gives me comfort. 

“ You must have been very sad and lonely 
without Marie Touchet,” she says, in: her 
sweet, loving way, to my gaping, staring pro- 
tegée. 

Berthe stares, and a look of stolid misery 
clouds her face. 

“ Dame!” she says, “the weeks have 
gone, and the days and nights, but Berthe 
does not know them; what can she know 
without Marie? Berthe did not know when 
to go to mass, unless by the market-carts the 
day before. Berthe saw a sick rabbit creep 
into its hole, and one day Berthe thought she 
would like to creep into the wood and never 
come out again. Berthe cannot cook, she 
cannot sew, when Marie is not there to tell 
her.” Great tears came rolling down her 
broad face. 

After this I had no more doubts. I often 
came back from my daily visit to the cottage 
wearied out of patience by my pupil’s dense 
stupidity and neglect of her common duties, 
but Berthe was so uniformly humble and 
good-tempered that I always felt ashamed 
of my own want of patience. Mathieu, too, 
was on her side. He seemed to consider her 
in the light of a faithful dog, and, on one 
occasion, he actually took a journey to Rouen, 
and left the cottage and all his duties in 
charge of poor, awkward Berthe. 

So the days passed by, and, although I 
could not give up hope or forget my sus- 
pense, I had no longer the same dull blank 
in my life. I knew almost every one in the 
village, and sometimes got as far as the Mai- 
son Blanche, and paid a visit to handsome, 
stern-looking Madame Vagnon. I admired 
this woman, and I sometimes found there her 
sister, the lame lace-mender, Henriette. I 
had grown to love the little old woman, so 
like a withered leaf. Her face looked suffer- 





ing, but she was blithe and merry as a bird. 
When I found Henriette with Madame Va- 
gnon, I always came home in good spirits. 

There had been some talk of going to 
Rouen at the beginning of the year, but I 
always kept silent; it seemed to me, if we 
left Chateau-Fontaine, news might come dur- 
ing our absence, and perhaps might never 
reach us. 

The weather was growing less severe, and 
I sometimes went down to give Berthe her 
reading-lesson before our mid-day breakfast, 
for, at Chateau-Fontaine, Madame La Peyre 
suited her habits to the abbé’s. 

I came in one morning less tired than 
usual, As I began to go up-stairs, Madame 
La Peyre came out into the hali, from the 
salle-d-manger. 

“T was coming to look for you, my child,” 
She often came to meet me, and she often 
said these words; but to-day, as I met her 
and kissed her, I saw tears on her eyelashes, 
and I heard a new tone in her voice. 

“What is it ? oh, please tell me!” I said, 
in quick terror. “Is there news?” 

She took my hand, and drew me with her 
into the room. 

The abbé sat at the breakfast-table, but 
he was not eating. His face was full of anx- 
ious sorrow. 

“ Does she know ?” he said. 

“She guesses. I have not told her.” And 
then dear Madame La Peyre placed me be- 
tween herself and the abbé, and sat holding 
my hand. 

“There is news of the ship,” the abbé 
says, “it has perished; many of the crew 
have been saved, but they seem to have suf- 
fered fearfully while the ship lay blocked in 
the ice.” LHe stopped, but I could not speak ; 
I only kept looking at him, dreading what his 
next words might be. ‘ The captain has suf- 
fered most of all, and it is better to tell you 
at once, Gertrude: the letter says there is 
scarcely any hope of his recovery.” 

I felt too much stunned to understand. 

“Why did we not hear this sooner ?” 

“T fancy we have heard with as little de- 
lay as possible. These suffering men could 
not rescue themselves, though it appears that, 
in trying to reach a supposed point of com- 
munication, the captain, who undertook the 
task, has suffered terribly from his fearful 
journey across trackless fields of ice. When, 
at last, succor was found, the poor creatures 
were so helpless and disabled that they had 
to be nursed into life before they could give 
an account of themselves. This news seems 
to have reached London only a few days ago.” 

“ Then we shall have more news soon ?” 

I felt that I was speaking in a horribly 
calm voice, as if Captain Brand’s life or 
death were indifferent to me; the abbé looked 
surprised. 

“We shall have, I fear, very sad news in 
a few days ; but still it will be better to know 
the truth, will it not, my child?” 

“ Yes.” 

The abbé sat in silenee a few moments, 
and then he went away, and left me with 
Madame La Peyre. 

She clasped her arms round me. “My 
poor darling!” she said, in a soothing voice. 
I kissed her, but I could not show any of the 
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sorrow that was swelling my heart. Why 
should Madame La Peyre sorrow so much for 
me? I had never done or said any thing to 
evince my changed feelings for Captain Brand. 
She could not have penetrated into my heart, 


and seen there that which I had never even | 


guessed at myself. It was too late for re- 


pentance, too late for sorrow; not one tear | 


would come to ease the dreadful weight at 
my heart. 
I soon made an excuse to leave Madame 


‘ 


affect the mind with a fever of adoration, and 
where speech becomes eulogium as soon as 
you say “ her majesty.” 

But the queen who has had the most pros- 
perous and distinguished reign so far of any 
monarch who has ever filled the throne with 
a royal crinoline in the history of the world, 
is a problem somewhat worthy of study. 


| How steady have been the acquisitions of 
| territory since she came to power! What 


La Peyre. I said I would go and lie down. | 
| she will fill the pages of history if England's 


I crept up-stairs feebly; al! strength had gone 
out of me, and I almost fell down on my bed. 


There I lay, cold and tearless, gazing on the | 


two pictures I drew, and hich seemed to 
stand actually before my eyes—my last part- 
ing with him, and his suffering in the ice- 


bound ship. My heart ached more and more. | 


It did not feel like grief, it was so much more 
awful, I felt that | could laugh much more 
easily than I could ery. I thought of him 
with timid reverence, and then with sudden, 
sharp agony, as I tried to realize the suffering 
he must have undergone in his efforts to save 
his crew. He had lived his whole life for 
others, and he had given it up at last in their 
service. Well, why should I sorrow? What 
sympathy could such a nature as his have 
found in mine that I had not been able to act 
out my resolution? And yet his great and 
noble love had so glorified me, and gifted me 
with qualities, that he had dreamed of finding 
happiness with me! 

“Ah, well!” I said, in my agony; “ then, 
instead of sorrow, I should feel joy—joy that 
he has been suffered to escape me. How can 
I—I feel one real regret that he has been 
taken away from such a creature as I 
am?” 

But this mood was too high-pitched for 
reality. I had not strength to keep to such 
self-abnegation, and, as I summoned up every 
meeting with him, and tried to recall every 
look and word, my heart suddenly melted, and 
seemed as if it would dissolve in the great 
passion of tears that overwhelmed me. All 
through these months I had multiplied fences 
and restraints; I had choked the smallest 
outlet of sympathy toward him; and now I 
knew, by a sudden instinctive revelation, that 
I had been doing this, of late, consciously, 
and that this mighty tide of emotion, so long 


—— 


checked and kept out of my own sight, had, | 


at one impetuous leap, burst through all my 
dikes and fences, and was carrying me where 
it would in its resistless progress. 

I sorrowed still, deeply, humbly; but it 
was a happier sorrow, for I felt that he would 
have been satisfied with the way I mourned 
him. . 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRIVATE 
CHARACTER. 





T is a very hard thing to find out the truth 
about royal personages. They are so 
environed and shut out by the chain-mail of 
etiquette that they can be only known to 
very few people. Those people who do know 
are, of course, very shy of talking of them, 
especially in England, where royalty seems to 





must old Queen Bess think as she looks at 
the map of England now? A greater than 


greatness is to redound to Victoria. Of 
course, we believe that she is individually a 
cipher, and that her ministers have done the 
work ; but we must not forget that, had not 
the queen had some elements of greatness, 
she could have made her ministers a vast 
amount of trouble, and England less great 
than it is. 

She had the reputation, as a young wom- 
an, of having a very bad temper. The world 
has read of her striking her maid-of-honor, 
Lady Flora Hastings, when the poor girl was 
dying of a mysterious disease. She was not 
beautiful, and she was said to be jealous of 
those who were. She fell in love with her 
cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, and with a 
young nobleman of her court. The astute 
ministers did not let her marry either of 
them, and doubtless she tore her hair and 
flung her slippers about, as any other girl 
would do if thwarted in her flirtations. Eng- 
land’s queen, too! If she could not have her 
own way, who could? And yet, she has had 
probably less of it than most women. Yet 
every old Polonius of them “ builded wiser 
than he knew” when he plotted to marry 
her to her cousin, Prince Albert. A happier 
marriage never blessed a throne. In looking 
back over the thirty-three years of devoted 
wifehood and the singularly deep grief at the 
loss of her husband, one must respect Queen 
Victoria. She can be no common woman who 
loves and regrets as she has done. 

Her beautiful domestic life and the royal 
brood of children interested every papa and 
mamma in the United Kingdom. “My boy 
was born on the same day with Prince Leo- 
pold,” said a Scottish landlady to me as I ad- 
mired her flaxen-haired laddie, and her face 
flushed with pleasure. This sentiment of 
loyalty, of which we know so little, is very 


| attractive. The human figure never looks so 


well and so nobly as when it is looking up. 
It has no snobbery in it, as between royalty 
and the people, for royalty is to them incar- 
nate England. The queen was a loving and 
attentive mother. Every day, as her old doc- 
tor tells us, she saw every one of her ehil- 
dren, talked with them and caressed them, 
paid those motherly attentions to their teeth 
and hair and costume which many a fashion- 
able mother neglects, and this with all her 
enormous work, for no charwoman in her 
majesty’s dominions worked as hard as she. 
When we remember that the royal nur- 
sery absorbed all the attention of one great 
man, that it was an institution of the state, 
that every royal infant had a retinue of ad- 
mirals, generals, noble duchesses, and the 
like, as soon as it was born, to look after it, 
this maternal solicitude is another point in 





Queen Victoria’s character of great and un- 
expected excellence. 

When the Prince of Wales was here, as a 
young boy, be was accompanied by General 
Bruce, who was his governor. The prince 
would jump into his lap and caress him, boy- 
like, but the general never entered his pres- 
ence unless his royal highness requested it, 
and never sat down in his presence unless 
commanded to do so. The prince might be 
familiar when he pleased ; the subject, never ! 
What a state of things! We can imagine 
the royal under-nurse saying, “ May I be per- 
mitted to brush your royal highness’s hair?” 
to a recalcitrant prince of three years, and 
receiving a very ungracious snub. 

But there came into this royai nursery 
one presence which always brought about 
law and order. It was the father. Prince 
Albert was an uncompromising disciplina- 
rian. It would be curious to imagine what 
England would have been, what the queen 
would have been, without this extraordinary 
man—a man of such gifts and graces who had 
the remarkable gift and grace to appear a non- 
entity. The English would have been jealous, 
would have been up in arms, had they sus- 
pected how great he was; indeed, they were 
even jealous of his appearance in politics, 

We get pleasant glimpses of Queen Viec- 
toria’s accomplishments from Mendelssohn's 
letters. When the great composer went to 
England, the queen and prince gave him an 
audience. He says that the queen sang for 
him very prettily, and that she was a most 
thorough musician. He gives a graceful pict- 
ure of that royal interior, the queen and her 
young husband singing duets ; and the praise 
and admiration which they gave to him was, 
in his idea, of a most delicate and discrimi- 
nating character. 

The queen has always appeared to great 
advantage in her grateful care of her old ser- 
vants. Hampton Court, St. James’s Palace, 
and I do not know how many other palaces, 
are filled with her disabled courtiers. In her 
patronage of authors, she has undoubtedly 
appeared to less advantage, but in this she 
may be dependent on others, and under obli- 
gations to the civil list. Her immense pri- 
vate fortune might be spent more liberally. 
The foreigners who live in England accuse 
her of avarice, and we all know how weary 
the English got of her prolonged mourning, 
and her determination not to be seen; what 
part avarice may have had in this deliberate 
seclusion I do not know. Certainly she is not 
fond of spending her money. 

Those who have seen her of late years 
have beheld a very plain lady, with a very 
red face, that heavy face of the Georges, and 
a short, dumpy figure. Her only beauty is @ 
very small, exquisite white hand. It is 
peculiarity of her family. Her uncles had 
it eminently. Her manners are very digni- 
fied; they even give her height. She wears 
her great rank worthily in this respect, know- 
ing, to the last shadow of a shade, just how 
much affability to show. 

The rumored disaffection of the queen with 
the Prince of Wales was probably true. She, 
however, melted toward him, mother - like, 
during his illness, and watched by him and 
prayed for him tenderly. She dislikes his 
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un- lady friends—those fast women of England Undoubtedly, this nervousness, this hered- Her letter to our president, when she com- 
who have brought him into disrepute. Her | itary malady, has hung over the queen for a | mended the Prince of Wales to him, was a 
isa court has ever been one of the severest mo- | long time, and will continue to reappear | curious document. It commenced, “ My very 
eral rality until the prince began his flirtations. | through her life; but that it is much better | good friend’””—and Lord Houghton, who 
ince The very popular and good little Princess of ; of late, and that her health and cheerfulness | knows all the gossip, said that the title of 
boy- Wales is an immense favorite, and often, it is | have much improved, there seems to be no | that letter had caused the cabinet three sleep- 
res- said, intercedes for her naughty spouse with | doubt. As she gets away from her great | less nights. There were no precedents for 
1 it, the queen, which is certainly very pretty and | grief, and as she turns to the remarkable | addressing a president. They could have 
less noble of her to do. prosperity and happiness of her children, she | written to the Imam of Muscat or the Khan 
; be The queen, as an authoress, has not added | must feel the ameliorating influence of Time, | of Tartary with greater ease. Her reception 
ver! - much to the literary reputation of her family. | that best of consolers, and she must indulge | of Miss Grant was cordial and friendly. She 
zine Perhaps some sponging censor went over the | in more cheerful thoughts. In religious opin- | intended it to be stately, and such as she 
per- books and wiped out all individuality. She | ions the queen is remarkably liberal. The | would have given to a princess, but the good 
r?” never says a clever thing, if we may judge of | party with which she has the least sympathy | sense and simplicity of the young American 
and her by her books, but they speak loudly for | in England is the very High-Church party. | girl forbade that. Perhaps neither of the 
her heart. They are pureand sweet pictures | She liked very much to hear the Rev. Norman | two imagined then that the daughter of our 
sery of domestic happiness, love of Nature, and | McLeod, and she goes often to dissenting | president was to become a loyal subject of 
rout soft and womanly affection. One lady of | churches when at Balmoral. Her favorite | her majesty, as her marriage has since made 
ince high rank in England told me that the queen : and highly- prized friend is the admirable | her. 
‘ina- always bowed and kissed her hand to her | Dean Stanley, whose liberality is almost work- On the whole, looking closely at the pri- 
vhat children. She is remarkably fond of children, | ing a schism in the English Church, and I | vate character of Queen Victoria, us derived 
een and takes much notice of them. happened to hear her attacked at St. Mary’s | from conversation with some who knew her 
vary Among her accomplishments, she numbers | Church, Oxford, the very stronghold of Eng- ; best, from her books, and from all we can 
had the possession of five languages, all of which | lish orthodox High-Church sentiment, for | see of her life, it is a character greatly to be 
10n- she speaks fluently, except Latin; the faculty | signing the Irish-Church Disability Bill. respected. It is not an unusually great char- 
ous, of painting well in water-colors, and some “She has no right to break her oath,’’ | acter, like Prince Albert’s, nor a wonderfully 
sus- cleverness at modeling in clay. She has ac- | said the brave preacher. “She has sworn to | masculine mind, like that of Queen Elizabeth. 
vere quired some knowledge of Indian dialects, | be the defender of the faith in these three | She is not a Semiramis, nor a Zenobia. She 
finding it necessary from her possessions in | kingdoms,” and he quoted that ferocious | has not the charm of the latter or the genius 
Vie- conquered India; her reading is vast and | text about the curse on “the bloody house | of the former, and yet she has been a better 
hn’s various, as we learn by her books, and by | of Saul,” who broke his oath, and slew the | queen for England of to-day than either would 
t to her occasional letters to the authors. Yet, | Gibeonites. have been. It was once said wisely of mon- 
: an with all this culture, she cannot be called an But, although there are this freedom of | archs that the world must thank them if they 
for intellectual woman ; she has no genius, unless | speech and freedom of thought in English | escape being great monsters. 
nost it be for affairs. Probably, in a less exalted | pulpits, and in the mouths of Sir Charles “ That great white light which shines up- 
vict- station, she would have been a very good and | Dilke and the like, they would all die for | on a throne” is a hard light to livein. Had 
her fragal house-keeper. She has certainly kept | their queen. They could not pray loud enough, | Queen Victoria been a great genius and a 
aise her large and various household in good order | sing high enough, or watch with sufficient | great beauty, she might have ruined Eng- 
vas, so far. patience for the Prince of Wales’s recovery; | land. A too pronounced personality in a mon- 
imi- She is very kind and thoughtful about the | they stood, thousands of them, to see the queen | arch, especially a female one, is to be regret- 
sick. The attention to poor Mrs. Warner, } ride by to St. Paul’s, to offer up her thanks- | ted. The Empress Eugénie improved the 
reat the actress, who died wearily of a cancer, and | giving for her son’s recovery, and, I dare say, | dress of the world, but it is to be feared she 
ser- at whose disposition she placed one.of the | my brave preacher of St. Mary’s, Oxford, | did it at the expense of France. 
ace, royal. carriages, was much remarked, and | threw up his shovel-hat higher than the rest, The queen has suited the eminently home- 
ces, gave great comfort to the poor sufferer. It | and forgot all about the bloody house of | loving genius of healthy England. They like 
her seems very little to us, who remember her | Saul. to read that she walked yesterday on the ter- 
edly vast powers of doing good, but we must also And, in this unending devotion to the royal | race with the Prince Leopold; the day before 
she remember how much is expected of her, and | family, in this curious loyalty, lie the glory | with the Princess Beatrice, who, by-the-way, 
»bli- how much she has to think of. Charity often ; and safety of England. I shall never believe | is the prettiest of her daughters. 
pri- consists of thoughtfulness. until I see it, that radicalism will succeed in | Her speckless morality is the brightest 
ally. Across this varied existence has hung, it is | England. The pendulum will swing, of course, | jewel in her crown: that and her undoubted 
cuse now almost universally conceded, occasional | and there will be disaffection. There are | love for England, her devotion to her hus- 
eary clouds of insanity, After the prince consort’s | gigantic evils of overcrowding, and concen- | band, living and dead, and her love for her 
‘ing, death, for more than a year, the queen’s state | tration of landed property; no doubt those | children, and her faithful devotion to her kin- 
vhat of mind gave great uneasiness to her imme- | can be remedied by emigration and just laws. | dred and old friends, will remain to praise 
rate diate friends. At this time, and through this | But you can never knock down this pyramid | Queen Victoria when even the glories of her 
not infirmity, arose the miserable scandal of | which they have built, unless you change the | Indian Empire and the splendid pageants 
John Brown, when she was accused of being | body and blood of an Englishman. The little | which she summons at Windsor when she 
ears. in love with her servant! Even Punch forgot | girl on her way to church stops and courte- | entertains an emperor, or in London when 
very its loyalty so far as to make a cartoon, rep- | sies to the ladies at the great house, and she | she drives to her famous old church of St. 
and resenting majesty stooping to flunkeyism. | is a much better little girl for so doing. The | Paul’s—nay, even when the last grand pa- 
is a The truth was, that the faithful Scotchman peasant takes off his hat to the squire, and I | geant of all takes her to Westminster Abbey 
is a became a kind of keeper to this afflicted wom- | do not think he is a less respectable man for | to lay her beside her royal sisters, Mary and 
had an. A gentleman connected with the court | that act of breeding. The whole people bow | Elizabeth—yes, when-all these glories shall 
gni- described a scene which he frequently saw: | down and cheer wnen their queen and her | have faded from the pages of history and the 
ears the queen would imagine that she was step- | children drive by; and every one raises his | minds of men, it will be remembered that 
10W- ping into a gulf as she descended from the | hat to the pretty Princess of Wales. Queen Victoria was a good woman, and that 
how carriage, and it was John Brown’s function to The queen has always been a very good | she passed through the terrible ordeal of her 
“ay, in broadest Scotch, “Na, na! yer maw- | friend to this country. She took pains to | court, through the depreciating influence of 
with Jesty, there is na goolf there!” and, by the | express that sentiment to Mr. Motley very } flattery and eye-service, and bore the tempta- 
She, Power of a very strong will, and the confi- | plainly before he was our minister, and al- | tions of enormous power, without losing the 
like, dence she felt in him as an old and faithful | most the last act of good Prince Albert was | respect of herself or her subjects. 
and gillie to Prince Albert, he succeeded in getting | one of friendliness to our country during our 
his her across “ the goolf.” | civil war. M. E. W. 8S. 
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WOMAN AT WORK. 


T is the effect of a very natural and par- 
donable national vanity, that we imagine 
ourselves to be the Heaven-appointed leaders 
in every great and useful movement. Thus, 
there is a very general conviction, cherished 
even by the well-informed, that woman not 
only enjoys higher privileges with us than 
elsewhere, but that she fills more offices, en- 
ters more professions, and competes more 
successfully in all the pursuits of life with 
man in this country than in the Old World. 
It is true that here women preach—in defi- 
ance of the apostle St. Paul—that they are 
licensed to perform the marriage-ceremony, 
and that our government actually sends them 
abroad to act as inspectors of emigrant-ves- 
sels. But, while the limits of their sphere of 
action have thus been extended beyond the 
line of old-fashioned prejudices and modern 
scruples, their actual participation in the life 
of the nation is by no means so far superior 
to that enjoyed by woman in Europe as is gen- 
erally imagined. 

England has not in vain possessed in 
the great Addison an advocate of women’s 
rights, and,.in the still greater John Stuart 
Mill, a most enthusiastic champion of the sex. 
Hence, perhaps, the brilliant success achieved 
by her women in the higher branches of 
learning and the most laborious professions. 
Only a year ago a young damsel won the first 
prize in jurisprudence in the University Col- 
lege in London; the second prize also fell to 
a lady, and various other distinctions to for- 
tunate sisters. Trinity College, in Dublin, 
was so much pleased with the brilliant suc- 
cess of certain female students, that a whole 
series of valuable prizes was offered to future 
competitors. If they have failed as yet in 
persuading Parliament to grant them the right 
to vote, they have obtained from government 
the far more valuable concession that one of 
them, Mrs. Nassau, has been actually ap- 
pointed to a high and well-paid office under 
the crown, nor are their triumphs limited to 
professional labors. In arts, also, they have 
easily outstripped their rivals of the sterner 
sex in many branches. Thus, the Exhibition 
of 1872 resulted in the fact—disgraceful, ap- 
parently, to connoisseurs—that several paint- 
ings, bearing fictitious names of men, were 
sold at the highest prices, and then discov- 
ered to have been painted by female ar- 
tists. 

In Germany, woman’s work is extending 
slowly but steadily in all directions ; the sen- 
timentality of the nation seems here to be 
most happily tempered with great tact, and 
the whole question has, from the beginning, 
been treated with that moderation which is 
so emphatically the privilege and the grace 
of the fair sex. Fortunately, also, the two 
first ladies in the great realm, the Empress 
Augusta and the Crown-Princess Victoria, 
have taken the matter under their special 
protection, and, while lending it the prestige 
of their great names, placed it at the same 
time under invisible but powerful restraints. 
No fewer than eighty-four ladies were alone 
employed by government railways in Russia 
(March, 1874), and the telegraph-service is 











very largely in their hands. In Austria, fe- 
male officials are still more numerous, and 
the eagerness with which such employment 
is sought may be judged of by the fact that 
once, when applicants were sought for thirty 
vacancies, eight hundred candidates put in 
their claims! As the rules of civil service 
are strictly enforced there, they were all rig- 
orously examined, and the authorities thought 
it but right to publish officially the fact that 
the qualifications of all of them, including a 
thorough knowledge of geography and inti- 
mate familiarity with the postal systems of 
all countries, were of the highest character. 
Female telegraph-operators abound in Aus- 
tria and Hungary, but consist—with eminent 
wisdom—mainly of the wives and daughters 
of railway and telegraph officials. Equal 
success has, however, not yet accompanied 
the medical studies of women; no impedi- 
ment is put in their way, as far as practice 
is concerned, as soon as they have proved 
themselves well qualified for the profession ; 
but, to their study of anatomy, in common 
with men, great and persistent objection is 
made in all parts of Germany. The difficulty 
is gradually overcome by the establishment 
of separate courses of lectures for female 
students. The University of Leipsic is per- 
haps the only one in Germany which has 
opened its halls unconditionally to female 
medical students, and the only woman who 
has been brave enough to accept the offer, so 
far, is said to need all her courage in order 
to face her skeptical fellow-students. Zurich, 
on the contrary, retains its reputation of hav- 
ing the largest number of female students in 


medicine, in spite of the ukase by which the ; 


Russian Government peremptorily recalled 
the Russian ladies who formed the bulk of 
the number. Other pursuits have been opened, 
with the same happy results, to the so-called 
weaker sex. In the University of Kiel a 
Miss Mestorf has been appointed keeper of 
the Archeological Museum, and, in more than 
one court of justice — Berlin itself not ex- 
cluded—tadies are officially employed as in- 
terpreters. The Germans, as a nation, are 
utterly and implacably opposed to mixed 
schools, in which both sexes are taught in 
common ; but this prejudice—if prejudice it 
be—has only led them to greater care and 
liberality in providing for the thorough edu- 
cation of young girls. Not only excellent 
schools of a general character have been es- 
tablished wellnigh everywhere, but so-called 
lyceums have also been founded in many 
cities, where the sciences, art, and even phi- 
losophy, are taught by superior masters. Of 
even greater interest for the advocate of 
woman’s work are the numerous schools 
which aim at preparing their pupils specially 
for the hard work of life. Here they are 
taught, according to their preference or spe- 
cial qualification by Nature, whatever may 
be necessary for the counting-house or the 
workshop: they learn to draw patterns for 
factories—a most lucrative employment—and 
they learn to wash and to mend and patch, 
so as to make first-class washer-women. One 
of these noble institutions, under the personal 
supervision of the Crown-Princess of Germa- 
ny, not only prepares the pupils thus for 
life, but advances them small sums of money 





to start them afterward, lends or rents them 
sewing-machines, provides for them in sick- 
ness, receives them back in old age, when 
unfit for work, and, finally, buries them at its 
own expense. Similar institutions, counting 
thousands of pupils, prepare them specially 
for the duties of professional nurses ; others, 
to act as draughtsmen and resident engineers 
in railway-offices. Printing-offices exist where 
they learn the mysteries of the “ case;” and 
binderies, where the subsequent handling of 
books is taught. Asa special feature of all 
these institutions, it must be meationed that 
no lady is too high-born to enter as a pupil, 
and no girl too poor to find their doors 
closed against her—a marvelous change in 
once ultra-aristocratic and poverty-stricken 
Germany. 

The efforts made by German women in art 
deserve, moreover, special mention. There 
have, of course, at all times, been female ar- 
tists connected with academies and art-school 
of every land; but it was reserved for Ger- 
many to boast of the first well-organized art- 
union exclusively formed by women. Already 
in 1873 such an art-union in Berlin could ex- 
hibit, in its fourth annual exhibition, not less 
than one hundred and fifty original oil-paint- 
ings, besides a whole host of amateur works 
of art, copies, and the like. The art-school 
in Munich, for women exclusively, and sup- 
ported by the government, annually turns 
out a number of superior artists, who read- 
ily find employment in furnishing woodcuts, 
engravings, and drawings. The most success- 
ful among them obtain free instruction at the 
famous academy, where they are gratuitously 
taught the higher branches of art by the first 
masters of Germany. 

Austria, although only in part German, is 
yet, as a whole, as thoroughly opposed to 
mixed education as Germany, and supplies, 
like the latter empire, the opportunity which 
it denies at college and university, by an 
abundance of separate and superior institu- 
tions for women alone. Here, also, separate 
courses of lectures are offered to them at sev- 
eral universities ; and here, also, lyceums and 
high-schools exist in every province, where 
they are thoroughly prepared for all the pro- 
fessions and pursuits in which they can rea- 
sonably hope to earn a living. The commer- 
cial schools are especially excellent, and the 
day may not be far off when the counting- 
rooms and warehouses of Austria will be filled 
with women to as large an extent as they are 
already in France. 

In Holland, where a large and influential 
society, bearing the noble name of “ Labor 
Ennobles,” has taken the initiative in provid- 
ing woman’s work, the old, historic tendency 
to work in union has led to peculiar efforts in 
that direction. Ten large cities, counting the 
Hague and Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Mid- 
dleburg, in their number, united for the pur- 
pose of aiding women of every age and every 
rank in securing their independence. They 
assumed the name of a world-famous Dutch 
woman, Gesselschade, who, in the early years 
of the seventeenth century, filled all Europe 
with reports of her beauty, her erudition, and 
her poetical genius. This union provides for 
all the wants of woman in common, but very 
naturally each city has gradually drifted into 
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a kind of special patronage bestowed upon 
favorite pursuits. Thus the Hague is mainly 
represented by paintings, Amsterdam by 
carved wood-work, and Rotterdam by the 
manufacture of artificial flowers. Every town 
in Holland has a depot in which the works 
thus produced are exhibited and kept for sale; 
and every year an exhibition is held at one of 
the ten cities, where only woman’s work is 
admitted. 

In Sweden the movement is unfortunately 
too closely confined to the so-called higher 
classes; but, in return, the results are most 
gratifying. Not only the colleges, but also 
the state universities, are open to ladies, with- 
out any restriction; and the high state of 
culture, which has resulted from such liberal- 
ity, is the marvel of foreign travelers. Asa 
remarkable case, it is not amiss to mention 
here that last year a young lady passed suc- 
cessfully the very rigorous examination which 
qualified her for the duties and privileges of 
musical director. 

In no country, perhaps, has woman’s work 
assumed more peculiar forms than in the Sla- 
vonic portion of Europe, where strongly- 
marked contrasts are the rule, and not, as 
elsewhere in modern times, the exception. 
Here the mass of the people is steeped in 
gross ignorance, while the wealthier classes 
strive with amazing energy and indefatigable 
perseverance after the highest culture. The 
blame for this anomalous condition does not 
belong to the Russian Government, but to 
the peculiar social condition of the vast em- 
pire. There, as in our Southern States, many 
millions of men, inured to servitude and men- 
tal darkness, have been recently set free, and 
cannot, as with us, by a single act be lifted 
up to the dignity and intelligence of citizens. 
Hence the startling contrast between the freed 
serf, whose ancestors have been slaves and 
glebe adscripti for wellnigh a thousand years, 
and the haughty nobility, whose fathers have 
for as long a time reveled in wealth and pow- 
er. This antagonism has necessarily affected 
the position of woman most forcibly, and but 
for the mild and forbearing government of 
the present emperor much injury might have 
been done by premature and reckless efforts 
to remedy the evil. Russian women hur- 
ried with all the intense eagerness and head- 
long energy of their race into the newly- 
opened channels, and, as in the case of the 
female students at Zurich, were carried far 
beyond «the legitimate bounds, set alike by 
religion, morality, and society. The error, 
however, has been seen and corrected, and 
legitimate hopes may be entertained that the 
dearly-bought experience will be of great ser- 
vice in the future. Already there is not a 
city of importance in all Russia that has not 
its college (gymnasium) for girls exclusively, 
where they are taught all that is needful and 
desirable ; every smaller town and village has 
its preparatory schools for girls, which act as 
feeders to the higher institutions. Normal 
schools of the highest grade furnish well- 
qualified female teachers in abundance, and, 
in St. Petersburg, a university, in the highest 
sense of the word, for ladies alone, ia steadily 
mereasing the number of its courses of lect- 
ures and the facilities for the admission of 
s:dents. Strangely enough, Russian railway- 








officials object to the employment of women, 
as not sufficiently steady and trustworthy. 
Italy follows slowly but fairly in the wake 
of the great powers of Europe, and, while as 
jet lacking the facilities for instruction of 
which other states can boast, furnishes ample 
opportunity for woman’s work in railway and 
telegraph offices, in counting - rooms and 
schools, and especially in the numerous 
branches of Italian art. Switzerland pre- 
sents as yet the only country in Europe 
where the right of suffrage has been bestowed 
upon woman. By a strange combination of 
circumstances, the fortunate place, a village 
called Schwyz, has heretofore ‘been regarded 
as the very type of an ultramontane one. We 
may well hope that here, as everywhere else 
in the world, woman’s participation in the 
active work of life will bring with it a higher 
intelligence, a purer morality, and a happier 


life for both sexes. 
Scuete De VERE. 
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‘NHERE was a day when from my hair, un- 
hindered, 
You might have taken 
Its lush-red sister, or pink apple-blossoms, 
Freshly wind-shaken. 


Ah, that one day that was! 1 may not, even 
For its sweet sake, 
Give you the pansies that are thought’s dear 
solace, 
In lone heart-break. 


In all the train of days it hath no double— 
Yet we, unthinking, 

Unknowing, blind, adown the heavens saw its 
Sun go sinking. 


Into our calm to-day its ghost comes gliding— 
Known all too late ! 
Take from my hand its emblem, and the em- 
blem 
Of our strange fate. 


Silence ! its pale lips say ; the snow-white si- 
lence 
Of yon sad stone. 
Yet—lingering joy—the sharers, even of si- 
lence, 


Are not alone! 
Howarp Giynpon. 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


BISMARCE’S BERLIN HOUSE. 
(From the French, for the Journat.) 


O the old Berliner, the first street of Ber- 

lin is the Friedrichstrasse, the street of 

Frederick, which begins at the Place de Paris 

(a very ugly place for so fine a name) and 
ends at the Place de Belle-Alliance. 

In this street are ranged the great official 
buildings of the new empire: the Imperial 
Chancellor’s office, the palace of the Minis- 
ter of Justice, of Public Works, etc. The 
street has a grave and solemn aspect; the 
horses, when they enter it, hasten their pace 
of their own accord, and the Germans, com- 
ing from the north and from the south, raise 
their heads, showing their pride at being 
Prussians. 





But it is especially when passing before 
No. 76 that the patriots feel a lively throb- 
bing of the heart at the thought of German 
unity. 

There is nothing cabalistic about this 
number, however; it is simply the number 
of the palace of the Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs, or, rather, of M. de Bismarck’s house. 
This heavy and massive three-story structure, 
unpretentious in architecture, with no out- 
ward ornament but a soldier on guard, is a 
palace in name but not in appearance. One 
must be well informed in advance to induce 
one to pause at it, and to believe that he 
who inhabits it holds in his hands the des- 
tinies of Germany and, to some extent, those 
of Europe. 

The palace of the famous Strousberg, who 
knew how, simultaneously, to work the Rou- 
manian railways and their bond-holders, rises 
in the neighborhood to the right, imposing 
and superb ; the parvenu of finance seems to 
cast from the height of richly-sculptured bal- 
conies a look of commiseration on the par- 
venu of politics, who is still compelled to 
occupy furnished lodgings in an old state 
barn. 

On the left, M. de Bismarck has for a 
neighbor the descendant of one of the most 
illustrious Catholic families of Prussia, Prince 
Radziwill, at the house of whose steward the 
police made investigations immediately after 
Kullmann’s attempt on the life of the prince. 
The smell of the sacristy which emanates 
from this ancient palace myst often give the 
chancellor the headache. 

Thus, last spring, when speaking of his 
residence, M. de Bismarck modestly said to 
a foreign embassador : 

“Tam like Jesus on the cross—between 
two thieves.” 

One morning last June, while walking 
down the Friedrichstrasse, I observed that 
the door of No. 76 was wide open, as if in 
obedience to some mysterious open sesame. 
A terrible temptation seized me, and 1 imme- 
diately formed the audacious plan of intro- 
ducing myself into the lion’s den. It is true 
that I was aware that M. de Bismarck was to 
have left the night before for Kissingen. The 
sentry was dozing in his box, and the prince’s 
doorkeeper, who usually walks about with a 
three-cornered hat on his head, and a drum- 
major’s bdton in his hand, had modestly 
drawn the curtain of his lodge. 

I plucked up the necessary courage, and 
boldly crossed the threshold where so many 
of those who enter leave their hopefulness, 
As I was about to ascend the stairway, 
guarded by two stone sphinxes, the symbol 
of Prussian policy, it seemed to me that I 
was hailed from the garden. The prospect 
of being arrested for a thief, or as a gentle- 
man who was about to deposit torpedoes as a 
surprise to the proprietor.on his return to his 
lodgings, did not at all please me. Therefore, 
I directed my steps in all haste to the gar- 
den. 

This garden is more than a garden—it 
might almost be called a park. Here the 
chancellor sometimes walks of evenings, with 
hands behind his back—but not to dream of 
the stars; for the next day he usually goes 
out in his cuirassier’s uniform, and repairs to 
the Reichstag to deliver one of those speeches 
—the return from Sinai. 

The man whom I saw in the garden, and 
who had not called me, was the gardener. 
Those who exercise this innocent and fragrant 
calling are of good habits and guileless. I 
walked up to him. 

“ Here is a poor sycamore which seems to 
be as thirsty as you are,” I said to him, lean- 
ing toward the shrub which was burnt with 
the sun, and to which he was giving his atten- 
tion. 

“ What can you expect? These trees do 
not belong here. Some Germans living in 
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America sent this one to the prince in 1872 | making his preparations for departure, and 


for his birthday. A curious idea and a cu- 
rious bouquet! To-day those same Germans 
send him oysters, which is much better. I 
ask you—isn’t it a pretty good thing to be 
called M. de Bismarck? Not a week passes 
without the prince’s receiving some present. 
They say that this induces friendly feelings. 
I believe it! And then the prince has a way 
of his own—when he wants a thing that he 
don’t want to pay for—you understand! Now, 
for instance, on the last day of the session 
of the Reichstag, he met the deputies from 
Nordhausen, where a brandy is distilled which 


the youngest of his sons asked him, with a 


' sad look, if he would be gone a long time. “I 


' don’t believe that! 


| of fabulous birds. 


sets the tongues of the dead wagging. ‘ Gen- | 


tlemen, enchanted to see you,’ he said to 
them, with his loud laugh. ‘ You are well, 
and the little ones also? And business? Do 
the distilleries of Nordhausen maintain their 
old reputation? Formerly I drank some 
brandy which came from their stills. It had 
a bouquet—a limpidity !’ ‘ Your excellency,’ 
the deputies hastened to say, ‘ we hope soon 
to be able to satisfy you that we walk in the 
glorious footsteps of our ancestors, and that 
the brandy of Nordhausen has not degener- 
ated as much as have the French people.’ 


will return in a fortnight,” replied the chan- 
cellor. “O papa!” exclaimed the child, “I 
You won't return for a 
month. You told Friedrich to box up thirty 
bottles of cognac!” 

The first apartment, which serves as a 
dining-room, is of extreme simplicity. It is 
called the “India room,” because of its 
hangings of figured silk, representing young 
ladies on the banks of the Ganges, and also 
Not the slightest orna- 
ment is to be seen—not even an oak-wood 
sideboard. The gardener said to me, point- 
ing out a small, round table: ‘ Every morn- 
ing a little roasted chicken and a bottle of 





| bordeaux wine are placed on that table for | 
| Visitors who may be hungry. This is what 


Two days later a charming little barrel ar- | 


rived here, with a letter of presentation from 
the principal distillers of Nordhausen, sup- 
vlicating the chancellor to accept this feeble 


testimonial of their admiration and their | 


sympathy. And this is how the prince has 
brandy which costs him not a cent.” 

“He is a great man!” I cried, with a 
respectful inclination of the head, 

“Yes, he is a great man!” repeated the 
gardener, removing his bat. “And what 
makes him greater in my eyes is, that he is 
not proud. He likes to converse with humble 
folks. Every time he comes to the garden 
he says to me, ‘ Well, Franz, how does the 
sycamore get along?’ He knows that I care 
for it as I would for my own child, and if the 
poor tree should perish, it will not be my 
fault. See, it was his excellency who turned 
the soil of this plot. ‘Franz,’ said he to 
me one morning, ‘give me your shovel.’ I 
handed him the shovel, and he worked like 
a laborer with six children to provide for. 
Last full he did the same thing in the envi- 
rons of Berlin. He approached a peasant 
who was mowing and asked him for his 
seythe ; he removed his coat, and in ten min- 
utes he had mowed a large space in the mead- 
ow. ‘One might think that you had done 
nothing but this all your life!’ exclaimed the 
astonished peasant. ‘ Whenever you may 
feel inclined to mow, my scythe is at your 
service.’ At this moment a gentleman, who 
was passing, recognized the prince, and went 
up to him, addressing him by name. The 
peasant was nearly made sick. For three 
months he piously preserved the scythe that 
the chancellor had held in his hands, and it 
was finally bought for three hundred thalers 
by the Museum of History at Berlin. There 
was one who had luck! If the museum only 
wanted shovels, now!” 

“Tf vou wish, we will go into a little busi- 
ness arrangement. I don’t ask to take any 
thing away ; I only ask to see—” 

“ Yes, but that might—” 





“ To see the prince’s apartments, for which | 


you may expect ample reward.” 

He reflected a moment; but I slipped in 
his hands a five-thaler note, and, a minute 
later, I was in the house, without having used 
either ladders or cords, but simply by ascend- 
ing a private stairway. 

The first object that attracted my atten- 
tion on entering the antechamber was a case 
of bottles, whose destination was Kissingen. 

“Cognac!” murmured my guide, as he 
puckered his lips as if under the influence of 
a recent and agreeable souvenir. 

The story that ran the rounds of the pa- 
pers in 1866 is known. M. de Bismarck was 


madame calls keeping an open table.” 

The adjoining room is the billiard-room, 
transformed to-day into a museum of relics. 
The billiard-table is covered with its green 
cloth, and incumbered with alf sorts of arti- 
cles—presents of every kind, diplomas of 
honorary citizenship, richly illuminated and 
framed. The whole presents.a jumble which 
is far from imparting an artistic effect. Three 
objects alone deserve mention, to wit: a 
small fac-simile, in bronze, of the celebrated 
monument of Frederick the Great; the di- 
ploma of citizenship of the city of Hamburg, 
east in bronze, in a case which is itself a 
poem ; and, finally, a writing-desk, of thirty- 
five francs, in black marble, on which re- 
poses a dying lion. This last is a present 
which the emperor made to the chancellor 
during his sickness last winter. “‘ He thought 
I was in the condition of this lion,” said M. 
de Bismarck, exhibiting this writing - desk 
previous to his departure for Kissingen. 
“ Heaven be praised! I recovered my health, 
and his majesty is still in my debt for certain 
other little presents that he owes me.” 

The third room, the most curious, has 
only two windows, and is the chancellor’s 
study. The desk is a very simple one, of 
mahogany, furnished with drawers. M. de 
Bismarck sits in a stuffed arm-chair ; his sec- 
retary, whose post is opposite him, has a 
leather - bottomed chair. How many diplo- 
mats have placed themselves before that ta- 
ble as before a gaming-table, and have lost 
their stakes ! 

In front of the desk, above the fanlight, 
is hung the portrait of Mdlle. Jeanne de _ Bis- 
marek, a superb brunette, with abundant 
hair, large black eyes, shoulders somewhat 
square, and whom Mérimée, in speaking of 
Mme. de Bismarck, has slightly touched off. 
“Mme. de Bismarck,” he writes from I know 
not what watering-place, “has the longest 
foot of Trans-Rhine, and mademoiselle, her 
daughter, walks in her tracks.” 

Of a romantic nature, she became at- 
tached last year to a young lieutenant whom 
she had met at a ball, and who, a faithful 
Catholic, refused the hand of the young prin- 
cess, which was offered him by the chancellor 
himself. 

M. de Bismarck’s study has no library. As 
a set-off to this fact, however, it possesse’ a 
complete collection of meerschaum pipes and 
of military caps, with wide, red bands. I 
also saw, on the chimney, a box of Havana 
cigars, of which very few had been used. Be- 
tween the door and the aperture above it 
which admits the light of day, is placed a 
choice of swords and sabres which would do 
honor to an arsenal. Buckskin gloves lie 
about on the furniture in all directions. The 
sofa, placed in the back part of the study, is 
of unusual length. M. de Bismarck is in the 
habit of stretching himself out on it to read 
the newspapers after his dinner. Within 
an arm’s-length of this sofa, on a small ta- 
ble, I saw a Russian newspaper (the chan- 


; wash-stand. 


cellor speaks this language very well), and 
a geographical map, half unrolled. I was 
indisereet enough to cast a glance at the lat- 
ter, and I recognized it as the new map of 
Alsace - Lorraine, prepared by the German 
military staff. Crosses of red ink indicated 
the localities of the new forts of Neuf-Bri- 
sach, of Thionville, of Strasbourg, and of 
Metz. I counted twelve red crosses around 
Strasbourg, and six around Metz. It is well 
known that eleven thousand workmen are at 
present employed at the works at Strasbourg 
and four thousand at Metz. 

The prince’s bedroom is next to this apart- 
ment. There is but one window to it. A 
blue-silk screen surrounds the iron bed—a 
true family couch. A small table serves as a 
I noticed there half a dozen 
brushes and combs—many more in number 


| than the hairs on the chancellor’s head. 


We entered the study in order to pass 
into M. de Bismarck’s parlor. This parlor is 
nothing but a passage, adorned with family 
portraits and furnished with sofas and arm- 
chairs in red damask. The apartments of 
the princess and of her daughter—two mod- 


| est rooms looking out on the garden—open 





into the parlor-passage. 

In Mme. de Bismarck’s room a safe usurps 
the place of the traditional wardrobe, with a 
looking-glass in its doors. While showing 
the conjugal sanctuary to some Saxon musi- 
cians who had serenaded him, and had re- 
quested the favor to enter the heuse, the 
chancellor said; “ You see, it is my wife who 
has charge of the cash-box; and I advise 
those among you who are married to let your 
wives keep the purse, as it is an infallible 
means to secure economy and to prevent 
wastefulness.” 

The last room, the largest, is used as a 
reception-parlor. The furniture is common- 
place, without character and without distine- 
tion, Nota single object of art, not a pict- 
ure, nothing that appeals to the eye. The 
stuffs are faded and almost threadbare. The 
only object which attracts curiosity—thanks 
to the heavy brass plate which it bears—is 
the celebrated table on which the articles of 
peace were signed at Versailles. The his- 
tory of this table is familiar: As M. D—, 
the proprietor of the house where M. de Bis- 
marek lodged, refused to let the table go 
from his possession, the cunning chancellor 
had one exactly similar to it made, and this 
he substituted for the real table on the day 
of his departure. 

Leaving the parlor, my guide conducted 
me to the right, and opened a door with a 
great air of majesty. ‘Der Tanzsaal!” he 
said to me—“ the dancing-hall.” 

This dancing-hall, the friezes of which are 
ornamented with mirrors, is an old chapel. 
But the chancellor has put so many bishops 
in prison that he should have no scruples to 
put dancers in a church. 


en 
VICTOR HUGO'S “ MY SONS.” 


Unper the title of “My Sons,” Victor 
Hugo relates, in a Paris journal, the lives 
of the two talented young men who bore his 
name, and who were so early snatched away 
from literature, and whose premature death 
has sorrowed their father’s declining years. 

How singularly happy did this poet’s fam- 
ily appear in 1830! How joyously did it seem 
to take possession of life! In what exquisite 
accents—accents till then almost unknown— 
did he pour forth his vigorous and delightful 
song, inspired by the intensity of his domes- 
tic bliss! And yet this same family has been 
again and again “ misfortune’s mark,” and the 
bright morning of its existence became clouded 
more and more, till of those golden brows 
which “Autumn Leaves” and “ Twilight 
Hymns” had taught us to know and to love 
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there remain to their author but one daugh- 
ter and two grandchildren. 

In the opening of “ My Sons,” M. Hugo 
casts back a glance at this spring-time of his 
life, and nothing can well be more touching 
than the following passage, recalling to mind, 
as it does, the finest and most emotional effu- 
sions that the joys and the griefs of home 
ever drew from poet’s pen: 

“ 4 man marries young. His wife and he 
only make up thirty-seven years between 
them. After having been rich in his child- 
hood, he has become poor in his youth; hav- 
ing dwelt in palaces a while, he now lives al- 
most in a garret. His father—once a con- 
queror of Europe—is now become a brigand 
on the river Loire. Fall, ruin, poverty! Yet 
this man, who is but twenty, takes it all as a 
matter of course, and he works. Work brings 
love—love, marriage. Love and work! The 
two brightest starting-points for a family— 
and lo, ote comes! Behold him now with 
children! He takes this gilded aurora quite 
seriously. The mother feeds the child, the 
father feeds the mother. More happiness calls 
for more labor. He has been working all 
day, he will now work all night. What does 
he do? No matter! He works. 

“His life is hard, yet sweet. Of an even- 
ing, before settling to work for the night, he 
lays him duwn on the floor, that the little 
ones may craw! over him, laughing, crowing, 
babbling, and frisking. There are four of 
them, two boys and two girls. Years fly by; 
the children grow, the man matures. By dint 
of work he has acquired a little ease. He 
lives, amid shade and verdure, in the Champs 
Elysées. There he receives the visits of a 
few hard workers—poor, like himself—of an 
old songster called Béranger, of an old philos- 
opher calle’ Lamennais, and of an old outlaw 
called Chateaubriand. There he dwells, dream- 
ing in his retreat, among much other dream- 
ing, that the Champs Elysées are a solitude; 
but he is destined, all the while, to become 
acquainted with real solitude later on. If he 
hearkens, he hears naught but music—for be- 
tween him and the trees are the birds, be- 
tween him and mankind are his children.” 


Speaking of the colossal task of his son 
Charles, he says: “He translated Shake- 
speare—formidable undertaking! He inter- 
preted the great English genius; he com- 
mented on him, and made him accessible to 
all Frenchmen. What an illustrious conquest! 
To introduce Shakespeare into France, what 
avast duty! He accepted it; he knew that 
his life would be thenceforth bound by the 


promise made in the name of France to the | 


great man of England; he knew that that 
great man was one of the great men of human 
nature, and that to serve that glory was to 
serve civilization itself; he knew that such 
an undertaking was imperious, that it would 
be exacting and lofty, and that, once com- 
menced, it could be neither interrupted nor 
abandoned ; he knew that it would take twelve 
years to do it; he knew that his youth would 
be spent over it; he knew that, to accom- 
plish such a labor, he would have to cloister 
himself; he consented, and, as he exiled him- 
self for his father, so he imprisoned himself 
for Shakespeare. He renewed the fearful 
nightly combat of Jacob; he fought with the 
archangel, and his muscle did not give way. 
The English of Shakespeare is no longer the 
English of to-day ; it was necessary to change 
the English of the sixteenth century into the 
French of the nineteenth century—a struggle 
with two idioms, the most formidable advent- 
ure that a translator could attempt. He 
tried and accomplished it. But to do so he 
was forced to expend over every phrase, every 
verse, almost every word, an inexhaustible 
Invention of style. For such a work the 
translator must be a creator, and he was 
one. Real translators have the singular pow- 





j er of enriching one people without impover- 


ishing another, and of translating a genius 
without depriving him of his country. It 
was thus that, after twelve years of labor, 
this young man gave Shakespeare to France.” 


The work ends with the following passage: 

“ Alas! we dream of the apotheosis, and 
come to the pillory. Our country has been 
trampled under foot by that savage, foreign 
war; and by that idiot, civil war. 
tried to murder civilization, and to suppress 
the capital of the world; the other burnt the 
two sacred cradles of the Revolution—the 
Tuileries, nest of the Convention, and the 
Hotel-de-Ville, nest of the Commune. French- 
men took advantage of the presence of the 
Prussians to overthrow the column of Jena, 
giving them this joy, over and above. They 
killed old men, they killed women, they killed 
little children. They became drunkards, not 
knowing what they did.- They dug immense 
trenches, in which they buried pell-mell, and 
but half dead, the just and the unjust, the 
false and the true, good and evil. They had 
conflagrations worthy of Erostratus, and frat- 
ricides worthy of Athens. Who committed 
these crimes? Nubody and everybody; those 
two execrable anonymes, foreign and civil 
war; the barbarians, who came to blows, 
stupidly, from both sides at once; from the 
stormy side, where dwell the eagles; from the 
dark side, where dwell the owls; bestriding 
the frontier, bestriding the wall; these cross- 
ing the Rhine, those incarnadining the Seine ; 
all breaking down and incarnadining the hu- 
man conscience without being able to say 
why, without understanding any thing unless 
it be that the passing wind made them angry 
as it blew. Outrages of the ignorant! of 
the ignorant in high places as inlow! Out- 
rages committed by the ignorant as well, for 
ignorance is one kind of innocence! Savage 
ferociousness! Whom are we to pity? The 
conquered or the conquerors? Oh! to be- 
hold upon the ground, groaning, inert, and 
buffeted, the corpse of our glory! And truth, 
and justice, and reason, and liberty, all these 
arteries are wide open! Yes, we are being 
bled from the four veins of our honor. Still, 
our soldiers proved heroes, and would do so 
again. But what disasters! Nothing is crime, 
all is fatality! The ancient calamities of 
Nineveh, of Thebes, and of Argos, are sur- 
passed. Nobody is without his wound, which 
is the public wound. And athwart all—oh, 
mournful aggravation !—there pierces from 
time to time the heart-rending thought that 
even now there are, at five thousand leagues 
from here—far from their mother’s side— 
children of twenty years old, condemned first 
to death, then to the gallows, for having writ- 
ten a newspaper article! O poor humanity! 
eternal pity! fanaticism against fanaticism ! 
Alas! we are all fanatics!’ He who pens these 
lines is himself a fanatic—a fanatic of prog- 
ress, of civilization, of peace, and of mercy; 
inexorable to the pitiless, intolerant to the 
intolerant. Let us strike our breasts. Yes, 
these dark deeds have been done. So much 
we have seen, and now what see we? The 
joy of kings, seated like butchers over a quar- 
tered corse... . And yet the cloud ascends. 
It rises—even as the mysterious leading col- 
umn—showing black against the blue, and 
red against the shade. It slowly fills the 
whole horizon. Old men fear it for their de- 
scendants, but the young give it welcome. A 
fatal pitilessness is budding forth. Revenge 
is hatching its reprisals; even the most gen- 
tle feel that they are growing blindly merci- 
less, and august fraternal promiscuities are 
no longer in season. The frontier becomes 
once more a barrier; people begin to be na- 
tional once more, and even the most thorough 
cosmopolite turns his back upon neutrality! 
Adieu, then, to the meekness of the philoso- 
phers! Between man and humanity the dread 


The one ! 








form of Country rears itself aloft. She casts 
angry glances at the wise. Let them come 
no more with their tales of union, of harmony, 
of peace. No peace but with head erect! 
that is what Country demands! Concord 
among men stands adjourned. Alas the day! 

“Falls are things inevitable. We hear 
the impending catastrophe grumbling in the 
womb of earth, and according as it is loud or 
faint can we foretell the hour of explosion. 
Escape is there none. The future is big with 
events, Aischylus were he French, and Jere- 
miah were he German, would both surely 
weep. The thinker is overwhelmed as he 
meditates. What shall he do? Wait and 
hope; but hope through carnage. Hence 
comes a wild terror. The thinker, who has 
always within him a complication of the 
prophet, has a vast tumult before his eyes, 
which is the future. He had been seeking to 
get a glimpse beyond the horizon of fraterni- 
ty and alliances, but is doomed to see noth 
ing but hate. Naught is certain, but all 
threatens. Allis doubtful, but sombre. He 
thinks and he suffers. His dreams of the in- 
violability of human life, of the abolition of 
war, of arbitration among nations, and of 
universal peace, are crossed by the vague 
flashing of swords. 

“Meanwhile people die, and those who 
die leave behind them those who weep. Pa- 
tience! we are only preceded, It is fair that 
all should go up, one after the other, to re- 
ceive their pay. The certificates are but ap- 
parent, for the tomb forgets no one, One 
day, very soon, perhaps, the hour which has 
rung for the sons will ring for the father. 
The laborer’s task will be ended. His turn 
will have come; and he will look ss though 
asleep ; they will put him between four 
boards, and he will have become that un- 
known somebody they call a dead man; and 
they will lead him to the great, dark opening. 
There is the threshold which none can divine. 
He who arrives is welcome! What seems 
the way out is for him the way in. He sees 
distinctly what he had darkly accepted: the 
eye of the flesh closes, the eye of the soul 
opens; and the invisible becomes visible. 
That which to men is the world, is eclipsed 
for him. While silence reigns around the 
yawning grave, while pellets of earth are 
thrown—dust to what is about to become 
ashes— upon the dull-sounding coffin, the 
mysterious soul quits her garment, the body, 
and opens forth, a ray of light from out the 
heap of darkness. Then to that soul do the 
vanished reappear; and those truly livin 
ones, whom in terrestrial darkness we cal 
the dead, fill up the unknown horizon: 
crowding their dazzling forms in a sea of 
pink clouds and of aurora, calling sweetly 
upon the new-comer, and bending over his 
wonder-lost face with that smile which be- 
longs to the stars. 

“Thus shall the workman, full of years, 
go forth, leaving, if he has acted aright, some 
regrets behind him; followed even to the 
tomb’s edge by wet eyes and revérent, un- 
covered brows; to be at the same time wel- 
comed with joy into eternal light. And if 
you be not of the mourners here below, yet 
shall you share in the rejoicing on high, O 
my beloved ones!” 


_o 


PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


In AppLetons’ JournaL of September 26th 
there appeared an article on “The Adams 
Mansion at Quincy.” In ‘describing the va- 
rious portraits which adorn the rooms of 
that mansion, the writer says: “I ought not 
to omit mention of the portrait of General 
Washington, in military garb, by Edward 
Savage, a painter little known in this country. 
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This picture possesses but little merit beyond 
that of being an undoubted likeness, as at- 
tested by John Adams; but the artist had no 
genius for coloring nor for the touches that 
put life into a face. Another portrait of 
Lady Washington, by the same hand, with a 
head-dress ‘fearfully and wonderfully made,’ 
hangs beside that of the general. Savage 
was in this countryin 1791. He also painted 
Knox, and engraved copies of the work on 
copper-plate.” 

Now, we presume the writer of the above 
extract will rejoice to see corrected any error 
into which he may have fallen, and to learn 
the little that is to be known at this late day 
of the artist of whom he writes. Having 
some knowledge of our own on the subject, 
and consulted the best authorities, the fol- 
lowing statements may be interesting, and re- 
lied upon as true: 

By the language used and quoted in the 
above paragraph, the writer implies that Mr. 
Savage was not an American. He says “he 
was a painter little known in this country,” 
as if he might have been in some other, and 
in another sentence that “he was in this 
country in 1791,” as if he had been a visitor, 
but not a native. 

Eowarp SavaGe, the artist, was born in 
Princeton, Massachusetts, in 1761, a town in 
the county of Worcester, forty-five miles 
from Boston. He died there in July, 1817, at 
the age of fifty-six. At first he was a gold- 
smith, but, with a versatile mind and a strong 
love of the arts, he became a painter and en- 

ver. In 1789 he was painting portraits in 

ew York. Having been requested, about 
the year 1790-91, to paint for the Philosophi- 
cal Chamber at Cambridge, Massachusetts, a 
portrait of Washington, he went to Philadel- 
phia, then the seat of government, to obtain 
the necessary sittings from Washington, 
which were cheerfully granted. This was 
the Washington in military costume, or a 
copy of it, seen hanging on the wails of the 
Adams Mansion in Quincy by the writer in the 
Journat. It was engraved by Savage him- 
self, and published in 1792, a copy of which 
is before me. Subsequently, it would appear, 
the corporation of Harvard University re- 
quested him to paint for them a portrait of 
the general. This was a painting of Wash- 
ington in civic costume, and is now hanging 
on the walls of the Memorial Hall, Cam- 
bridge. It was engraved and published by 
Savage in 1793. 

About this time Savage went to London, 
studied there under West, and then in Italy. 
On his return to Philadelphia, some corpora 
tion or society of that city requested him to 
paint for them a picture of the “ Washington 
Family.” This was a painting on a large 
scale. It was duly executed, but, for some 
reason not now known, it remained on Mr. 
Savage’s hands. Having subsequently founded 
a museum at New York, this painting made 
one of the pictures of its art-gallery. Re- 
moved afterward, in 1804, to Boston, on his 
decease, in 1817, the museum was sold to Mr. 
Greenwood, and became, in 1822, a part of 
the New-England Museum; and, finally, of 
the Boston Museum, where the painting can 
still be seen hanging conspicuously at the 
southern end of the gallery. 

A painting of this “ Washington Family,” 
of a smaller size, by the same artist, is now 
hanging on the walls of a Boston parlor. It 
was from this that the engraving was made 
by Savage, so familiar, in former days, in the 
parlors and public-houses of New England, 
and elsewhere. Allen, in his “ Biographical 
Dictionary,” says that “nine thousand copies 
of it were sold at nine dollars each.” 

The tradition in the Savage family ia, that 
the general himself gave but one sitting while 
this picture was in painting, while the other 
members of the family, Lady Washington, the 
two Custis children, and the colored servant, 





sat repeatedly. Edward, a son of Mr. Savage, 
was proud, through life, in relating a fact he 
vividly remembered, though but six years of 
age at the time, that Washington, at this sit- 
ting, took him up and caressed him on his 
knee. 

After much ill-usage, this painting was re- 
stored by Howarth, during his lifetime, who 
recognized it at once as the painting of Sav- 
age; and we think if the writer in the Jour- 
NAL could see this picture—the varied expres- 
sion of the different faces, the elder and the 
younger; the black-lace shaw] over the shoul- 
ders of Lady Washington, and the rich satin 
gown so exquisitely shaded—that he would 
qualify his criticism that Savage “had: no 
genius for coloring, nor for the touches that 
put life into a face.” Howarth expressed a 
different opinion. 

In conclusion, it should be added that 
there was a picture painted by Savage, “The 
Goddess of Liberty,” which he engraved and 
published; likewise a portrait of Knox, en- 
graved on copper-plate, to which the writer 
in the Journat alludes; and also of Dr. Rush, 
and others. 

Notices of Savage may be found in Allen’s, 
Drake’s, and other “ Biographical Diction- 
aries,” and he therefore is probably as well 
known in this country as most of our earlier 
artists.— Octogenarian. 


+ 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 


Le Temps has the following : 

“Tt is no paradox to say that the rarest 
thing in Paris is a Parisian, for quite a long 
time ago some very curious statistics estab- 
lished the fact. And what is the Parisian, 
you will ask—the real Parisian, that white 
blackbird? You'll be surprised to hear it, 
but the majority of writers who have treated 
the subject maintain that the Paris Parisian 
is a mild creature, staid and hard-working, 
and a foe to all revolution. It is the prov- 
inces that come to Paris to make revolutions, 
and Paris just looks on. Now, what does 
this mean? and whence this inert complici- 
ty? That ‘looks on’ has not exactly a 
healthy ring about it. People will tell you 
that the true Parisians cannot muster in suf- 
ficient force; and, moreover, that they have 
evidently a love for all dramas, even the 
most revolting: spectators whenever they can 
be; actors when they can’t help it. 

“The truth is, that if we glance back at 
the great Revolution, we shall find that the 
Commune of that day was directed by Hébert, 
born at Alengon; and by Chaumette, born 
at Nevers. The members of the Committee 
of Public Safety were Robespierre, from 
Picardy; Saint-Just, from Niverne; Cou- 
thon, from Auvergne; and Le Bas, from 
Pas-de-Calais. Fouquier-Tinville was origi- 
nally from Aisne, while Henriot hailed from 
Manterre, that gentle, native land of roses. 
And now as to the new Commune, that of 
1871. It likes me not to stir up these living 
and most painful memories, but still I may be 
allowed to quote a passage from Mr. Mace’s 
deposition, he having been, up to May 20th, 
commissary of the provost-marshal’s court 
at Versailles. ‘There were,’ he says, ‘ about 
twenty per cent. of arrests. Among these 
were an enormous number of foreigners— 
many Poles, many Belgians. . . . Out of 
three hundred and fifty-six persons seized in 
one affair—that of the Plateau de Chatillon— 
there was but one Parisian, and that was a 
child, who had been carried off from the pris- 
on of La Roquette.’ 

“Let us take a few figures. Here we 
have 1,851,952 inhabitants, making up the 
population of Paris, according to the new 
census of 1872, to which must be added a 
floating population of 150,000, or there- 
abouts. Well, out of these 1,986,972 indi- 


! viduals, we can reckon but 642,718 Parisians, 
lost, as it were, amid 1,344,254 provincials 
and strangers. Shall we peep into the regis. 
ters of the general police-office? In 1873 
we find that 33,485 persons were arrested in 
the department of the Seine; out of which 
2,418 were foreigners, 21,733 provincials, and 
9,384 only born in the department of the 
Seine; and, among the last-named, 2,416 
were children under the age of sixteen. 

“So, then, the inhabitant of Paris and 
the Parisian are two distinct beings; the one 
with every vice, the other with every virtue. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was an inhabitant of 
Paris ; and, when he met with that phenome. 
non, a Parisian, he would exclaim, ‘ He is not 
a Parisian of the same kind as myself; he is 
a real Paris Parisian, an arch-Parisian of our 
heavenly Father, and as honest as a elod- 
hopper.’ The Parisian thus described is an 
amiable epicurean, fond of the country as ex- 
emplified by a kitchen-garden, fond of salad 
and green peas, and whose dream it is to buy 
a little red-brick house near which he may 
cultivate French beans, that shall probably 
cost him about five sous a piece. Hence 
that surprising number of Swiss cottages, 
medieval turrets, and small abodes, in the 
Renaissance or rococo style, with which the 
environs of Paris are so thickly sown. As 
to the dregs of Paris, it is with this city as 
with all great agglomerations of humanity. 
Tacitus said of Rome: ‘ Quo cuncta undique 
atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque.’ 
(‘ Hither from all sides flocks, and here finds 
welcome, whatever is most atrocious and un- 
clean.’) This must neither surprise nor af- 
flict us, for surprise would show ignorance, 
and regret would be thrown away. The 
criminal calendar neither swells nor dwindles. 
Such and such revolting crimes recur century 
after century; and the perusal of the annals 
of crime is a pursuit as monotonous as it is 
unwholesome. 

“ From the above we might venture, with- 
out being thought downright whimsical, to 
assert the startling opinion that, if there were 
nothing but Parisians in Paris, it would never 
prove the scene of revolution. But we are 
far from wishing to exaggerate the case. The 
upholders of this doctrine, which after all is 
defensible enough, have not taken into ac- 
count that in the ranks of a popular ris- 
ing are invariably to be found vast num- 
bers of children and youths. We can hardly 
take them for so many bumpkins come up by 
the last train. It may be urged, no doubt, 
that a child is cruel from ignorance—from 
never having suffered himself; and that he is 
brave because he knows danger by name 
alone. Granted: but for all that it is diffi- 
cult to deny that these youthful volunteers 
are genuine sediment of the scum of Paris— 
so many toadstools sprung up between the 
stones of its pavement. 

“ Let us sing to the honor of the central 
Parisian—of the gray-bearded stockholder— 
but let us confess, though in a whisper, that 
the smooth-faced Parisian of the swburbs is 
simply a devil incarnate.” 


—\_— 


EGYPT. 


Accorpine to the latest statistics, Egypt 
has 5,400,000 inhabitants, 7,264,640 acres of 
arable land, of which 4,625,000 are under cul- 
tivation. The land-tax exceeds, on an aver- 
age, five dollars per acre. The exportation 
of cotton in 1873 amounted to 398,258 bales, 
weighing 2,161,648 cwts.; that of sugar hav- 
ing amounted to 884,020 cwts. The traffic 
by the Suez Canal in 1873 comprised 1,171 
steamers, measuring 2,085,270 tons, of which 
72 per cent. carried the British flag. The 
number of passengers carried was 65,635, the 
receipts of the canal company having exceeded 
$4,500,000. 
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E have so often, in these columns, ex- 
patiated upon the necessity of rigid 
limitations in the power and duties of govern- 
ment, that we must now express our pleasure 
in a recent very notable triumph of the prin- 
ciple we have advocated. A philosophical ob- 
server may be or have been indifferent to a 
result in the State election beld a few weeks 
ago, which simply transferred power from one 
competent governor to another, but he could 
scarcely fail to see a very hopeful significance 
in a special victory achieved upon the same 
occasion. 

This victory was the adoption, by popular 
vote, of certain amendments to the consti- 
tution, which are not only calculated in them- 
selves to promote the general good, but very 
essentially to advance that good in the exam- 
ple and precedent which they establish. 

These amendments, many of them, were 
designed to set limits upon governmental 
action; to exclude from legislative control « 
large number of interests; to place under 
broad, general laws many affairs that have 
hitherto depended largely upon governmental 
regulation. 

That this is a movement in the right di- 
rection can scarcely be denied; the people 
of the State of New York seemed to think so, 
judging by the almost unanimous vote which 
the proposed measures received; and this 
unanimity of opinion is almost a guarantee 
that we have entered upon an era which, by 
removing from legislation a vast number of 
projects, will proportionately eliminate its dis- 
orders and corruptions. 

The adopted amendments include many 
provisions that pertain to no more than de- 
tails of administration; but that measure 
which consigns to general laws many mat- 
ters that have hitherto received special legis- 
lation is notably important, not only in facili- 
tating the execution of projects that other- 
wise would have to go to Albany for permis- 
sion, but as a very potent blow to lobbying 
and corruption. Private bills have hitherto 
occupied a very large share of the attention 
of our legislators; they have engaged an 
army of lobbyists at the capital; they have 
afforded the opportunity and the inducement 
for lavish bribing ; and hence no more signal 
reform could be instituted than their exclu- 
sion from our Senate and Assembly. 

We doubt if there is an instance, where 
general laws have been substituted for special 
legislation, that the change has not been for 
the public good. New York has been among 
the pioneers in this crystallizing process, and 
the step just taken is going, we feel assured, 
to lead up to good results. 

Another important reform accomplished 
by the amendments is the limitation of pub- 
lic benefactions to institutions managed by 
the State. This removes one of the most 
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scandalous evils of our Legislature, and shuts 
the door upon crowds of importunate beg- 
gars. It has become almost absolutely ne- 
cessary to adopt this reform ; for, at the rate 
we were going on, the State would have been 
impoverished in the efforts of politicians to 
conciliate all the different religious and benev- 
olent associations that seeemd to think the 
public purse open for indiscriminate plunder. 
We are persuaded that the success of 
these measures will lead to other reforms of 
a like character, until it shall come to be 
recognized that the highest art of government 
is the construction of a method that gives to 
government the fewest possible functions. 


—— The last place, one would think, 
where to hold political demonstrations, is 
in a graveyard, on the occasion of a funer- 
al. Yet this has long been a curious custom 
with the French. There is no more striking 
proof of the absence of free speech in that 
country than this habit of following the re- 
mains of a public character to its last resting- 
place, by a multitude of political partisans, 
and of assembling around the open grave to 
listen to a political harangue from some liv- 
ing celebrity. 

Pére-la-Chaise has long been a favorite 
scene for stump, or, rather, grave-stone ora- 
tory, and the death-anniversaries of martyrs 
like Baudin and Victor Noir were celebrated, 
in the time of the Empire, by excited gather- 
ings, ominous in their ill-will to the powers 
that were. 

Thus there has come to be a sort of mys- 
terious relation between politics and the 
tomb ; the contentions of the living have had 
some of their most violent outbreaks amid 
silent cities of the dead; and French mul- 
titudes have become accustomed io seek, as 
it were, a presiding spirit on the spots where 
the famous or notorious dead repose. 

This is why, no doubt, Marshal MacMahon 
has refused the request which has just been 
made by the Orleans princes, that the re- 
mains of the founder of their royal house 
should be taken from their resting-place on a 
foreign soil, and solemnly deposited in the 
Cathedral of St.-Denis, the ancient tomb of 
the kings of France. Louis Philippe died in 
old age and in exile; after all, he was not an 
unpatriotic or evil-minded monarch: why 
should he not lie near the tombs of his ances- 
tors ? 

It is recalled that it was in the reign of 
this very king that the ashes of the great 
Napoleon, at the instance of M. Thiers, then 
premier, were taken from the solitude of St. 
Helena, and borne with splendid pomp to 
France, where, in a mausoleum, vying in 
magnificence and costliness with those of the 
Cesars, he was laid on the banks of the 
Seine, “in the midst of the people he loved so 
well.” But the consequences of this very | 
event are urged against a repetition of the 
act in the case of Louis Philippe. 





Napoleon’s splendid funeral recalled to 
Frenchmen’s minds afresh his glorious ca- 
reer; it stimulated the party who were still 
loyal to the Bonaparte legend ; and who can 
tell how large a share it had in preparing the 
nation to overthrow Louis Philippe, and ac- 
cept the Second Empire ? 

Political considerations, in short, are at 
the bottom of the refusal to allow the re- 
mains of the Orleans king to be transferred 
from Clermont to St.-Denis. It might be the 
inspiration to an Orleanist revival ; it might 
give rise to party acrimonies, and even to col- 
lisions in the streets ; it might shake the not 
very firm tenure by which the president 
holds his septennial power. 

Besides, Louis Philippe is not the only 
dead French sovereign who lies on the Eng- 
lish soil. In a beautiful chapel at Chisel- 
hurst reposes all that is mortal of Napoleon 
Ill. If it were allowed to reintomb, with 
regal state, the Orleans, the same privilege 
could scarcely be denied to the last of the 
Napoleons. And what a hubbub would arise 
in Paris, were the imperial catafalque to 
be drawn slowly and solemnly through its 
streets! What capital would be made of 
the cheers with which it might be greeted, 
or the storm of excitement which it could 
stir up! ‘“ Demonstrations’ would be made; 
Bonapartist orators would become danger- 
ously eloquent. Lesser incidents have hast- 
ened coups @état and revolutions. 

Heine was in the habit of predicting that 
some day the mob of Paris would throw the 
ashes of the great Napoleon into the Seine; 
and, should Napoleon III. return in the body, 
though it were but lifeless and crumbling, 
who knows what violence the fierce mobs 
of St.-Antoine would be tempted to do it? 
Heine was justified in his prophecy ; for such 
things have been before. The long line of 
renowned kings, even to brave Henry of 
Navarre, were dragged —what of them was 
left—from the Cathedral of St.-Denis by 
the sans-culottes, to be hurled and forever lost 
in a common pit. Voltaire and Rousseau 
were interred, with all the honors due to 
demi-gods, in the Panthéon; but, after the 
Restoration, the royalists avenged the in- 
sulted ashes of the kings by casting them 
forth again with contemptuous violence. 
Thus there has been a constant alternation 
of theatrical homage and of sacrilegious in- 
sult to deceased greatness. 

The French legitimists would, above all, 
object to the fulfillment of the request of the 
Orleans princes ; for Louis Philippe is far 
more obnoxious, in their eyes, than Robes- 
pierre or the Napoleons. For he was of the 
blood Bourbon; the favored, petted, and 
enriched of Charles X.; and he added the 
basest ingratitude to unheard-of perfidy in 
accepting the throne at the hands of the 
wretches who had driven the true king from 
it. 

It would be rash, then, however just, to 
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allow Louis Philippe to again parade the | 
streets of Paris, even as a corpse; and as 
dangerous to inter him at St.-Denis as to 
bury him near the crater of Mount Etna; | 
for the voleanic heat of ’92 and °48 still | 
smoulders there, and might hurl these hon- 
ored remains, at any unsuspected moment, | 
into ditch or river, beyond recovery. 








We give place here to the following | 
from an esteemed contributor : 


“Tt has often struck us that one of the first 
things which must impress an observant stran- 
yer in going about the New-York streets is the 
monotony of our house-fronts. Even the ex- 
perienced resident may easily become confused 
as to the identity of a dwelling should he ven- 
ture off his customary ‘ beat’ into regions less 
familiar. But it is not so much the practical 
inconvenience of unbroken similarity that 
makes us reflect, as the indirect but none the 
less forcible influence of this monotony upon 
temper and character. He who builds a house 
with a facade relieved by projecting windows, 
a spirited sky-line, ornamental courses of 
stone or brick, and effective carvings above 
door or window—a house, in fine, with some 
architectural character or beauty on its face— 
not only prepares a pleasure for the inmates, 
but is a public benefactor. Just as our physi- 
cal surroundings out of the city are admitted 
to have an important inflfence on our well- 
being (it is not without reason that we seek for 
recreation the vicinity of fine scenery), 80 must 
the aspect of the houses among which we dwell 
in the city affect us. It can hardly be doubted 
that the man of affairs, returning tired from 
his daily exertions, would feel a heightened 
pleasure on approaching his home if the 
house were outwardly beautiful. We have 
long distances to walk in the city, but it is 
often observed how much more easily one 
walks a mile on the street where incessant va- 
riety occupies mind and eye than on a country- 
road. If our houses were expressive, each 
possessing a character of its own without ex- 
tinguishing its neighbor, to walk would not 
only become still more healthful and divert- 
ing, but would lead to an architectural (and in 
80 far an esthetic) education to many, and a 
refreshment to the spirits of all. 

“There are two reasons why this variety is 
not sought. One is, that comparatively few 
people in New York build their own houses ; 
the other, that those who do build their own, 
as well as those who build for leasing, have as 
yet (except in rare cases) only partially learned 
what a house is for." A house should not be 
regarded as a mere coop or covering, nor yet 
as a bin with compartments: it should not be 
put up simply with a view to being like the 
one next it. Looking at some of the founda- 
tions that are daily laid for metropolitan resi- 
dences, one would say that the first thought of 
the builders had been to construct a row of 
gloomy stone tanks (the cellars, if you please) ; 
and, examining a stack of buildings somewhat 
further advanced, one might conclude that the 
tank project had been abandoned in favor of 
a scheme of exaggerated post-office boxes. 
Surely our houses should be something more 
dignified and lovely than this! 

** That the want of a more rational domes- 
tie architecture is felt, seems hinted in the 
rapid issue of books and papers bearing upon 
this branch of art. These, it may be pre-- 
sumed, will clear away many of the crude and 
misty notions which now clog the minds of 
speculators in house-building. A chief ob- | 











stacle to progress is the timidity of those who 
build for sale or rent, in respect of innovations 
upon the time-honored inanition of the ap- 
proved ‘ brown-stones.’ Just as they hesitate 
to alter, even for convenience, interior ar- 
rangements which have any force of tradition 
to sustain them, so do they fight shy of ener- 
getic and attractive design or decoration in the 


| front of the edifice. It is thought the public 


will be scared. But, in seven cases out of 
ten, the effect of variety would be favorable 
upon buyer or lessee, rather than discouraging. 
People do not long oppose beauty when as- 
sured that it is the right thing, and provided 
convenience accompanies it. As to increased 
expense, we believe it is not more than a little 
genuine ambition and public spirit on the part 
of builders can well afford. It seoms to us, 
therefore, that much may be looked for in this 
direction. 

“ Already a bold advance upon the ideas of 
ten years ago may be discerned, though as yet 
our public buildings and large stores stand on 
a much higher plane (not as to size, but archi- 
tectural design and workmanship) than our 
dwelling-houses. We look for aid, however, 
to the new system of apartment-houses as fa- 
voring a further advance. The apartment- 
house necessarily disregards in some degree 
the various tastes of the individuals it is to 
shelter. Its large dimensions, requiring fa- 
cades of consistent yet diversified appearance, 
offer novel opportunities for architects ; and it 
requires no great stretch of imagination to 
conceive of building-companies which shall 
erect apartment - houses covering an entire 
block, and provided with a central court or 
garden, general laundry (if need be), and suites 
of rooms adapted to widely-differing demands. 
Such structures would incredibly heighten the 
splendors of a metropolis. In fact, if put up 
in sufficient number, they would give to it—or 
at least to portions of it—the effect of a con- 
gregation of palaces. But, however opinions 
may differ as to the feasibility of projects 
planned on this scale, it cannot be disputed 
that much still remains to be done for the bet- 
tering of house-building with us which lies 
within easy reach, and that it behooves a com- 
munity of such magnitude as belongs to the 
New-York public to give the subject a serious 
and sufficient consideration.” 


There are many good suggestions in this 
article, but we cannot think the strictures al- 
together justified by the facts. It is quite 
true that many of the squares in the upper 
part of the city are monotonous and gloomy 
on account of a too great uniformity of col- 
orand style in the architecture; but, taken 
altogether, few cities exhibit so much variety 
in their buildings as New York does. In 
Broadway the variation of style and height is 
so great as to destroy all unity, and to ren- 
der the street a distasteful medley of colors 
and forms. In all foreign cities there is al- 
most rigid adherence to certain accepted 
methods. Nearly all the houses in Belgravia, 
London, are upon one model. ll the struct- 
ures upon the Paris boulevards are of the 
same color, height, and style, while pretty 
nearly one uniform method is adopted for 
residences. Everywhere architects work up- 
on fixed plans; and in some parts of New 
York and Brooklyn there is a regulation 
structure that is certainly dreary enough. 
But, altogether, individual taste manifests it- 








self much more freely in our American cities 
than elsewhere. What our correspondent 
says about apartment-houses we cordially 
agree with. We think structures of this 
character necessary in a city situated like 
New York; and we believe they admit of 
not only grand effects in architecture, but 
of a combination of comfort with economy 
calculated to render them highly popular. 

While upon this question of domestic 
architecture, we will take occasion to men- 
tion one feature in English town-houses that 
adds very much to their attractiveness—a 
feature independent of their architecture, and 
one which often makes an ugly building 
pleasing to the eye. We refer to the very 
general taste for the cultivation of window- 
flowers—not, as with us, a pretty vase behind 
the glass, filled with plants, but ample boxes 
of flowers upon every window-sill. Some. 
times, indeed, a rather ambitious taste will 
embellish the entire front of a residence with 
flowers on the sills, and with vines trained 
on trellis-work up the sides and over the 
windows. Flowers employed in this way are 
a very simple means for individualizing and 
beautifying houses, for relieving their mo- 
notony of color and style. We might imi- 
tate our English friends in this particular 
to advantage; the importation of the taste 
would encounter no obstacles at the custom- 
house, would pay no taxes to the government, 
and would enrich our streets with beauty at 
a very small outlay of cost or time. 
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EORGE SAND’S new novel, “‘ My Sister 
Jeannie,” has the characteristics of a sim- 
ple, grand style, and strength of portraiture, 
which we look for in her handiwork. Her ut- 
ter hatred of sham and pretense, which has 
been the shaping element in her intellectual 
life, and driven her at times to extremes of 
theory, if not of practice, is no less palpable in 
her forms of expression. We see in her some- 
thing of the large, calm repose of the antique, 
the flowing, naked curves of fearless truth, 
which finds its best medium in the cold, white 
finish of marble. At least such is the George 
Sand of the present, after the storms and pas- 
sions of an eventful life have sobered into calm. 
In this, her latest book, the great French 
novelist has embodied far less of the dramatic 
fire and movement which, as far back as the 
writing of ‘‘ Mauprat,” glowed so vividly in 
her work. We cannot say, however, that there 
is any corresponding loss of interest. ‘‘ My 
Sister Jeannie” has great beauty and sim- 
plicity; it aims at no unusual effects, but 
commends itself alike by its purity of tone and 
delightful finish of style, as well as by its art 
in the story-telling. 

Without attempting to sketch its plot, we 
can, in a few words, indicate the nexus of the 
story. Its hero, a young physician, whose sis- 
ter Jeannie is the charming centre on whom 
the main interest hinges, becomes the medical 
attendant of an English nobleman in feeble 
health, in whose suite there also travels a beau- 
tiful Spanish lady, to whom her protector bears 
a relation of fatherly interest, though there is 
some question of an ultimate marriage between 
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them. Dr. Laurent Bielsa gradually becomes 
the victim of a passion for the fair Spaniard, 
which is returned, and the pair are surprised 
in the midst of their mutual confessions. by 
their benefactor. All obstacles removed by 
the lutter’s consent, the fire of love languishes 
between them, as if deprived of fuel, and Lau- 
rent returns home to visit his family. The 
sweet, pure companionship of his sister Jean- 
nie, who is deliciously painted by the writer, 
opens his eyes to the emptiness of his passion 
for Manuela, and he regrets the chains in which 
his folly has bound him. The deus ex machina 
is the discovery that Jeannie is not his sister, 
but the daughter of the English Sir Richard, 
adopted in the Bielsa family to cover the shame 
and sorrow of the former’s mistress. Laurent 
then becomes self-revealed, and recognizes in 
his soi-disant sister the true goddess of his 
heart and fate. 

Out of such a simple germ the author has 
wrought a sweet and beautiful story, full of 
life and nature. The lesser motives of the 
novel are dexterously woven into the fabric, 
and all the characters are drawn with a firm- 
ness and vigor that bespeak the consummate 
mistress of her craft. 

Mme. Sand shows no falling off in her wonted 
powers, and we descry the presence everywhere 
of the same artist-touch that made her earlier 
novels immortal. The healthiness of the story 
and characterization will commend the book 
for universal reading, while those who learned 
to look beneath the stress and tumult of her 
earliest works for great thoughts and pure as- 
pirations will read her last with redoubled 
pleasure. The autumnal calm, which even in 
the painting of wild passions knows the elo- 
quence of under-statement and moderation, con- 
stitutes by no means the least charm of the book. 
The work of translation, by S. R. Crocker, 
seems, on the whole, to be fitly done, though 
there is frequently a failure to convey the 
French idiom into the true English form, a 
difficulty which few translators wholly master. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Théophile Gautier is a name so widely hon- 
ored in French literature that any introduction 
to English readers will be hailed as a gain. 
His name is linked with those immortal few, 
including such others as Jules Janin and Vic- 
tor Hugo, who fought the battle of French ro- 
manticism to so victorious a conclusion. His 
active career has been very fruitful, and there 
are few better known among the Parisian wits 
and hommes des lettres with whom social grace 
and sparkle are no less indispensable than 
bookish culture. 

His present book, “A Winter in Russia,’’ 
translated by M. M. Ripley (Henry Holt & Co.), 
is a bright and vivacious work, full of brill- 
iant rhetoric. This, however, does not mar 
its fullness of information, and the life-like- 
ness of its sketches, which cover all that is 
superficially interesting at least in Russian art, 
life, and society. We are rarely conscious of 
what is called “fine writing’? even in our 
author’s most showy passages. He has that 
nimble and airy touch, so characteristic of the 
French littérateur, which gives grace and light- 
ness to style. The strange, half-Oriental bar- 
barism of Russian life, mingling so quaintly 
with the veneer of Western civilization, affords 
the brilliant Frenchman an admirable field for 
the exercise of his gifts. The result is a very 
lively and fascinating book, entirely apart from 
the current volumes of travel. M. Gautier went 
to Russia armed with singularly naive and fresh 
sensibilities, an eloquent imagination, habits 
of keen observation, and the most unexception- 
able social passports. What more could be 


needed for the manufacture of a bright and 
racy record? How much of it is stern, hard 
fact, and how much of it gets its coloring from 
the iridescent hues of fancy, the reader is al- 
ways too much delighted with the raconteur to 
inquire. 


** The Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Ad- 
miral U. S. N.”’ (Harper & Brothers), by Pro- 
fessor J. M. Hoppin, is not only a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of the late war, but a 
worthy monument to the memory of a great 
and good man. Admiral Foote ranks high 
among the men who did gallant and efficient 
service in the civil contest, and in his private 
career was singularly pure, amiable, and high- 
minded. Professor Hoppin seems to have gath- 
ered his material with care, and out of it he 
gives the publica very interesting and instruc- 
tive volume. The description of the naval 
operations with which the name of Admiral 
Foote will always be identified is vivid and 
picturesque, and to all seeming the author has 
been faithful and conscientious in purpose, as 
well as scholarly and dignified in style. 


Mr. John Stuart Mill's posthumous volume, en- 
titled ‘“‘ Three Essays on Religion, Nature, the 
Utility of Religion, and Theism,” has appeared 
in London, and has been reviewed at length in the 
English journals. The Spectator, in a peculiarly 
searching review, says: ‘* While he (Mill) doubted 
every thing, from the existence of God and the di- 
vine mission of Christ to the immortality of the 
soal, he distinctly rejected nothing, except the di- 
vine omnipotence ; nay, he preached the duty of 
saturating the imagination with possibilities of 
religious truth which he did not rate high, rather 
than stint the elastic force of hope by a rigid ad- 
herence toa rational standard of intellectual ex- 
pectation. In short, Mr. Mill professed his wish 
that human nature should feed itself, consciously 
and deliberately, on very dubious, not to say slen- 
der hopes— without, however, disguising from it- 
self the slight character of those hopes—by way of 
reénforcing its otherwise too small resources of as- 
piration ; that it should store up for itself new im- 
pulses through the habitual contemplation of spirit- 
ual contingencies, the prospect of ever realizing 
which would hardly exceed the chance of a prize 
in a very hazardous lottery ; and this solely on the 
ground that all the anticipations in which men 
may indulge themselves with real confidence, are 
inadequate to the work of providing sufficiently 
inspiring and elevating themes. .. . Mr. Mill was 
an empiricist who attached more importance to 
the secondary than to the primary forms of pleas- 
urable satisfaction; a utilitarian who was more 
of a believer in the sacredness of disinterested 
emotion than t dentalists th Ives ; an 
economist who carried sentiment with a high hand 
into the very heart of questions affecting the ac- 
cumulation and distribution of wealth ; a necessa- 
rian who was the most passionate advocate of lib- 
erty ; a democrat who eagerly defended the rights 
of culture and the full representation of indepen- 
dent thought; nay, he was a skeptic who held the 
character of Christ all but divine, and who wished 
men to cling to the belief in even a slender hope 
of divine guidance and personal immortality for 
the sake of the new moral resources such a hope 
must give; and, in practical matters, he was the 
enthusiastic advocate of a change which would 
tend to deprive women of the highest influence 
they have, while gaining for them a power for 
which they seem to most of us little suited. Of 
course, the mind which threw so much ardor into 
such paradoxical positions must appear to future 
ages as one of the most incalculable of the intel- 
lectual influences of his day—one who fostered 
enthusiasms rooted in doubt, and revolutionary 
changes founded on visionary hopes—one who act- 
ed like a ferment on almost all schools of intellect- 
ual tendency, developing rapidly all the floating 
germs in their authors’ minds, and yet which 
robbed even that which it stimulated most of any 
thing like the firmness and stability of a steady 
| conviction.” 











The Pali Mall Gazette publishes a note and 
poem by Mr. Swinburne to Barry Cornwall, which 


are as follows: 
September 1, 1868. 
My DEAR §1r: I send you some verses written 

a day since on reading Charles Lamb’s sonnet to 

ou, and remembering what you said (in jest) to 

r. Bayard Taylor and myself the other day about 
your poetry being now less well known than it had 
been. My tribute is less worth having, but not 
less sincere; so perhaps you will take it and ex- 
cuse it as what it is—an émpromptu.—Yours very 
truly, ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE. 

To B. W. Procrrer (Barry CoRNWALL). 
I. 

In vain men tell us time can alter 

Old loves or make old memories falter, 

That with the old year the old year’s life closes, 
The old dew still falls on the old sweet flowers, 
The old sun revives the new-fledged hours, 

The old summer rears the new-born roses. 

Il. 
Much more a Muse that bears upon her 
Raiment and wreath and flower of honor, 

Gathered long since and long since woven, 
Fades not or falls as fall the vernal 
Blossoms that bear no fruit eternal, 

By summer or winter charred or cloven. 

Il. 
No time casts down, no time upraises, 
Such loves, such memories, and such praises, 

As need no grace of sun or shower, 

No saving screen from frost or thunder, 
To tend and house around and under 
The imperishable and peerless flower, 
IV. 
Old thanks, old thoughts, old aspirations, 
Outlive men’s lives and lives of nations, 

Dead, but for one thing which survives— 
The inalienable and unpriced treasure, 

The old joy of power, the old pride of pleasure, 

That lives in light above men’s lives. 

A. C, SWINBURNE. 


The new volume just published in Paris by Vic- 
tor Hugo, entitled ** My Sons,” ran throngh three 
editions within eight days — the avidity of the 
public to procure whatever Hugo chooses to write 
being the natural result of his great popularity. 
Although very few will be ready to indorse the opin- 
ions expressed by the gifted poet about the genius 
of his sons, or recognize in the one “a great writer, 
gifted with irony, as Arouet, and with faith, as 
Alighieri,” or, in the other, “a powerfol genius,” 
still fewer will be disposed to reproach the unhap- 
py father for his excess of admiration. In his pa- 
rental sorrow and desolation there is no trace of 
vanity, and no desire of parading his grief. As less 
gifted people engrave the virtues of their departed 
children on marble blocks, or broken columns, to 
attract the attention and command the respect of 
careless passers-by, he, the poet, writes their eulo- 
gy in glowing and imperishable language, which 
will be read with pitying interest many generations 
hence, when the costliest monuments will be over- 
thrown, and their inscriptions utterly effaced. Noth- 
ing could possibly be more touching than the ten- 
der and affectionate manner in which he recalls the 
memories of his beloved sons. The lisping infancy, 
prattling childhood, boisterous boyhood, artless, 
happy youth, and manhood, full of hope and prom- 
ise, are displayed to us in simple, pathetic language, 
which reminds us of Jacob, as he went down to 
the grave, mourning for Joseph because he was not. 


A society of eminent French writers, archeolo- 
gists and professors, under the direction of Messrs. 
Daremberg and Saglio, are at present engaged in 
publishing an important work, of the highest sci- 
entific value, entitled ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Latin Antiquities,” according to authenticated texts 
and monuments, containing the explanation of 
terms relating to manners, institutions, religion, 
arts, science, costumes, fummiture, war by land and 
sea, trades, coins, weights, measures, etc., and giv- 
ing a general view of the public and private life of 
the ancients. This work will be illastrated with 
three thousand engravings, designed by P. Sellier, 
and engraved by M, Rapine. 


** Mr. Francis Galton,” says the Academy, “ has 
been for some time collecting statistics to develop 
in one particular department the line of investiga- 
tion sketched out in his book on ‘ Hereditary Ger- 
ius,’ He has rifled Blue-Books and the lists of 
universities and scientific societies for facts about 
the origin and training of our English men of sci- 
ence. And, to verify these facts and add to them 
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more abundant detail, he has sent round a form of 
inquiry to several hundred scientific men, to be 
filled in, as far as possible, with regard to the fol- 
lowing points: ‘ Race and Birthplace,’ ‘ Occupa- 
tion of Parents and Position in Life,’ ‘ Physical 
Peculiarites of Parents,’ ‘Size of the Family, and 
Order in it as to Date of Birth of the Scientific Man 
in Question.’ The results of a comparison of these 
will be published in a forthcoming volume, to be il- 
justrated with copious tables and a map of England, 
marking thoze areas that are productive and those 
that are barren of scientific men. The volume will 
be published under the title of ‘ English Men of 
Science.’ ” 


M. Troubat, the secretary of Ssinte-Beuve, has 
just published in Paris a volume of fugitive pieces 
by the great critic, under the title of “‘ Premiers 
Landis.” These papers were written for the Globve, 
National, Revue des Deux Mondes, Temps, and 
Revue . All the brilliant qualities for 
which Sainte-Beuve was so distinguished appear in 
their fu!l eplendor—the same powerful intellect, 
the same pointed yet graceful irony, the same con- 
summate knowledge of human nature, and felicity 
of expression, in bringing vividly before our mind's 
eye the representatives of every age and period of 
literature. 





Fine Arts. 


_ spite of all the cant commonplaces with 
which the public has been treated about 
the unfortunate lack of art-culture and art- 
models in America, it is a question whether 
we have not gained as much as lost by our 
conditions. The freshness and beauty of our 
landscape school of painting have won for it 
an honorable fame in the world. Any charac- 
teristic power it may have must be credited 
to the necessity which sent the artist straight 
home to the inspiration and truth of Nature, 
without affording him any temptation to pass 
under the yoke of the conventional. Had our 
artists had easy and constant access to the 
great works in foreign galleries, it is at least 
questionable whether they would have suc- 
ceeded in expressing themselves in forms so 
honorable alike to themselves and their coun- 
try. Now that national sentiment has found 
a fit and organic expression, it becomes impor- 
tant to consider the means calculated to link 
that art-culture with the ripe growth of the 
Old World. Those who are enabled properly 
to study the history of art are a few out of 
many, as foreign travel is a limited luxury. 

There is occasionally a hint toward the so- 
lution of the problem. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art aims to grow into a national gal- 
lery worthy of its functions. Other cities are 
vying in plans, marked by more or less wis- 
dom, with the example set. The New-York 
institution has already gathered a collection 
admirable in many respects, and its managers 
display great energy and width of view in their 
plans. Aside, however, from such permanent 
institutions, there are probabilities revealed 
full of interest to the art-loving public. The 
loan-collection of the Duke de Montpensier, 
now on exhibition in Boston, though its value 
proves less than at first supposed, is an ex- 
hibition of great interest. It does not seem 
difficult to bring about similar loans from Eu- 
rope to America, if the subject is properly 
dealt with. There can be no reason why the 
Montpensier collection of Spanish masters may 
not be the avant-coureur of other loans much 
higher in their educational power. 

Something of this kind is promised in the 
exhibition of four very remarkable works, ne- 
gotiations for which are now far advanced tow- 
ard completion. We feel we are justified, at all 
events, in calling attention to a prospect which 














will deeply interest art-circles. At present it is 
not permitted to give the names of the parties 
in the negotiation, but the statement that the 
pictures referred to are three authentic works 
of Raphael of Urbino, and one by Michael An- 
gelo, will suffice to startle attention and excite 
criticism. It has long been looked on as a cer- 
tainty among those best informed that there is 
no combination of circumstances under which 
any of the authentic great works of either of 
these two masters could ever be owned or 
even exhibited in America. The jealousy of 
national ownership with which each gem is 
guarded abroad, the fact that each picture has 
a well-established pedigree, and that but two 
or three veritable works of these masters are 
in private hands, with whom they have be- 
come priceless heirlooms, would seem to ren- 
der the reversion of any of them to American 
hands an impossibility. It is with pleasure 
that we offer certain facts which seem to form 
an exception to the above rule. It has long 
been known to American artists resident 
abroad that several immortal works by Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo were in the posses- 
sion of a distinguished English critic and con- 
noisseur, who has always been recognized as a 
consummate judge of paintings. The career 
of Mr. Morris Moore in England is pretty fa- 
miliar to those who have studied the art-con- 
troversies of the last twenty-five years. Fora 
long time one of the directors of the National 
Gallery in London, his course in the celebrated 
“picture -cleaning”’ fight was invaluable in 
the preservation of the masterpieces in that 
noble collection. The following testimonial 
from the Earl of Onslow, who was known as 
the father of the House of Lords, will indi- 
cate the estimation in which he was held by 
the most competent connoisseurs. When the 
earl died, in 1870, while the above-named con- 
troversy was still raging, as it had been for 
twenty years, he left two hundred guineas by 
his will to Mr. Moore, as a testimonial of his 
admiration of the latter’s services to art, using 
the following words: 


“Tf the picture-cleaners and their abettors in 
the National Gallery are allowed to run riot, as 
they have done, and deface the noblest works of 
art in the institution, we must bid adieu to the 
treasures it contains, and make up our minds to 
the nominal possession of a repertory of art with- 


| out any one constituent element to entitle it to the 


name it so pompously bears. If, on the contrary; 
it be the national wish that this country should 
possess a gallery worthy of its name, it must be 
intrusted to other hands than those who, for the 
last five years, have so destructively misused their 
powers. And I know of no one to whom the charge 
could be so satisfactorily delegated as to him who 
unquestionably now stands without a rival in this 
country as a judge of paintings.” 

Mr. Moore has been for several years resi- 
dent at Rome, and the great works in his pos- 
session have not only been indorsed by the 
opinions of the most eminent painters and 
critics, but the authoritative judgments of the 
foremost pudlic art- institutions of Europe. 
Principal among these art-colleges are those 
of Italy, where every tittle of evidence in such 
cases is weighed and scrutinized with the most 
jealous care. The pictures we refer to are four 
in number: “ Apollo and Marsyas,” by Ra- 
phael Sanzio; two bust-portraits, Dante and 
Petrarch, by the same; and “ The Madonna 
at the Desk,” by Michael Angelo, the latter 
one of the great Florentine’s only four easel- 
pictures. 

The original sketch of the ** Apollo and Mar- 
syas”’ hus been for a long time in the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Venice, and is familiar to 
travelers. The painting, within the last fifty 
years, disappeared from view during one of the 


| 





Italian revolutions. It was discovered again, 
and revindicated to the master by Mr. Moore, 
a service which he likewise performed for one 
of the most admired Michael Angelos in the 
National Gallery. The missing links in the 
pedigrees of these pictures have been so far 
restored as to place their authenticity on an 
unassailable basis. Testimonials have been 
submitted to us from such great institutions 
as the Archeological Society of Vienna, the 
Royal Academy of Munich, the Chaleographiec 
Department of the Roman Government, Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts of Florence, Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts of Milan, and the Schil- 
ler Institution of Vienna. The faculties of 
these bodies include the most eminent and 
responsible names in art of the respective 
countries. It does not come within our pres- 
ent province to give publication to these elo- 
quent indorsements, but brief extracts from 
two of them will indicate their general char- 
acter : 


(From the Archeological Society of Vienna.) 

“The committee of the Archeological Society 
of Vienna have the honor to thank you in the most 
earnest manner for the cordial readiness with which 
you intrusted to the society two exquisite pictures 
by Raphael, your property—namely, the ‘ Apollo 
and Marsyas,’ and Dante’s portrait, with photo- 
graphs from Raphael, and from a Michael Angelo, 
by you revindicated to the masters—whereby the 
members of the society have been enabled to con- 
vince themselves, in the most absolute manner, of 
the importance and authenticity of these great 
works of art.” 

(From the President of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts of Milan.) 

“.... The desire expressed by many cultiva- 
tors and distinguished lovers of the fine arts to b: 
enabled to contemplate the picture by Raphael, in 
your possession, representing ‘Apollo and Mar- 
syas,’ which has had so high a renown in various 
capitals of Europe, impels me to ask you to allow 
its public exhibition here. Should you be so cour- 
teous as to second my request, I offer you one of 
the halls of the Academy for the collocation of this 
masterpiece.” 


The letter of the Chalcographic Depart- 
ment of the Roman Government relates to an 
engraving to be made, under the auspices of 
that renowned institution, of the great Raphael 
picture. 

Many important documents relating to these 
paintings, soon to come to this country, have 
been placed in our hands, and still more volu- 
minous proofs are on their way hither. The 
exhibitions of these old masterpieces cannot 
fail to cause a profound sensation in American 
art-circles, as no veritable work of cither Ra- 
phael of Michael Angelo has ever yet crossed 
the ocean. Mr. Moore, who is an ardent repub- 
lican and admirer of America, has long desired 
that these works should be exhibited in Amer- 
ica, and, in 1870, was on the point of coming, 
when unforeseen contingencies prevented. He 
has also expressed the hope that, when the 
precious canvases pass out of his possession, 
they will come to the United States. It is pret- 
ty nearly certain that there are no possibilities 
which could ever put any other authentic works 
of these great masters in American hands. 

The “ Apollo and Marsyas” represents the 
contest for musical preéminence between the 
god of song and the shepherd Marsyas. The 
figures are painted perfectly nude, in the fore- 
ground of a beautiful landscape, and Apollo is 
represented standing and looking on with 8 
scornful eye, while his human rival, seated 
near, plays on his pipe. 

“The Madonna at the Reading-Desk,” by 
Michael Angelo, gives Mary seated at a read- 
ing-desk with the child in her arms. As we 
have stated before, this is one of the four only 
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easel-pictures known to have been painted by 
the great Florentine. 

The Dante portrait was painted from the 
celebrated Giotto fresco in Florence, and the 
Petrarch picture from life. When all the facts 
are fully made known to the public, these 
pictures will be looked for with great curiosity 
and expectation, and their arrival will consti- 
tute an event of art-value which has never had 
its parallel in America. If these pictures 
should satisfactorily vindicate themselves for 
all claimed for them, it will be pitiful if they 
are ever allowed to return to Europe. With 
the certainty that they will remain in some 
great public institution in America, there is 
good reason to believe that Mr. Moore will be 
willing to dispose of the pictures. Such an 
opportunity will probably never again occur 
for America. We trust in a few weeks to be 
authorized to place all the facts and conditions 
of this interesting project before the public. 


The schools connected with the National 
Academy have been the cause of a good deal 
of solicitude during the past year to all per- 
sons who have been interested in this most 
important centre of art-culture in the United 
States. Under the able management of Pro- 
fessor Wilmarth, the school has gradually ac- 
quired a very solid national prestige, and the 
warm commendation of accomplished and in- 
tellectual persons who are competent to judge 
of the work of the pupils and of its system of 
instruction. Many of the most considerable 
and influential art-critics in this country and 
in Europe have visited this institution, and an 
eminent professor in the Munich Art-School, 
wha is also a painter of note, stated last sum- 
mer that there was no such good drawing done 
in Europe as in this school. The number of 
applicants for admission has yearly increased, 
until this year, for the first time since its in- 
ception, the school-room has been filled ever 
since the end of October, and the easel-room, 
that was usually partially vacant till February, 
has been for several weeks entirely occupied. 

Besides this fact of its great American pop- 
ularity, the success of the pupils who have 
gone abroad has been very marked. Young 
men from its Antique School, through their 
thorough training in this branch, have taken 
places in the most advanced classes in the 
Life-School of the Beaux Arts, in Paris, im- 
mediately on arriving. The writer of this ar- 
ticle—who, by-the-way, is not an academician 
—during the past summer had unusual facili- 
ties for visiting six or eight of the best art- 
schools in Europe, but saw no drawings in any 
of them which were so large, so earnestly 
studied, so clear in shading, or of so much 
positive form, as dozens of drawings made in 
the antique class, under Mr. Wilmarth’s in- 
struction. So eminent has been the success 
of this school, that the place of principal of 
art-schools in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and other places, has been offered to Mr. 
Wilmarth’s pupils, and very earnest efforts 
have been made by a still greater number of 
institutions to transfer his services to them- 
selves, 

We all know how much time is allowed 
abroad for studying a profession ; indeed, the 
time is the great advantage which is always 
mentioned of a European over a superficial 
American education, and the pupils of the 
Academy, full of artistic enthusiasm, are per- 
fectly willing to give it. But now comes in 
the difficulty which is filling with anxiety and 
dismay all persons who are interested to see 
the experiment succeed of artistic education 
in America. 

Some twenty or more pupils of the school 





have worked in it through the Antique School; 
they have studied every hour of the time al- 
lowed for the life-drawing class; but now, 
when their labors are just culminating into 
success for themselves, and into a source of 
satisfaction to people interested in art-educa- 
tion in this country, it is found that this class 
of young artists, who might well be a source 
of State pride to New York, must stop their 
studies here for want of means in the Acade- 
my to hire models and pay gas-bills for light- 
ing the building. The routine of the lower 
classes of scholars can be repeated in the An- 
tique School, but the classes of the grade of 
those in Paris who compete in the life-classes 
there, and in the composition classes for the 
Prizes of Rome, etc., can no longer have ary 
instruction, and it needs but to talk with them 
to discover the bitter disappointment and dis- 
couragement consequent on this condition of 
affairs. It is as disheartening, too, to the 
men who have given time, strength, and 
thought, to advancing the standard of art- 
culture and consideration in this country to 
find their efforts unavailing. With all the 


money given for educational purposes, mu- | 


seums, etc., it seems fatally depressing to find 
constantly repeated, ‘* Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” The Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, as we said lately, has its income 
of fifty-two thousand dollars; there are rich 
endowments at New Haven, and money is 
given to found new art-institutions in Califor- 
nia, Cincinnati. and other places. If a little 
only of this were applied to New-York City 
for such a purpose, it would put our Academy 
of Design on a permanent basis as one of the 
best art-schools in the world. 


Mr. Page, the painter, has recently returned 
from Europe, where he went a few months ago 
expressly to see the supposed mask of Shakes- 
peare’s face, which is at Darmstadt, in Ger- 
many. As many of our readers are aware, Mr. 
Page has devoted a large portion of his time 
for four or five years to moulding a plaster face 
from photographs taken from this mask. Last 
year he considered it sufficiently complete to 
use as a basis for several paintings, which were 
ordered by four or five New-York gentlemen, 
and so good were they that Canon Kingsley, 
during his recent visit here, told the owner of 
one of them that it was a finer picture of 
Shakespeare than any in England. 

A great deal is said of the superficialness 
of the present age, and especially of the super- 
ficialness of Americans. This is certainly un- 
just so far at least as Mr. Page is concerned. 
He, as all his friends are aware, has labored 
early and late, summer and winter, to bring to 
its greatest perfection what he looked upon as 
the highest type of a human face, as seen in 
these photographs from the mask of Shakes- 
peare taken after death. All his knowledge 
of anatomy and his wonderful power in ren- 
dering muscle, flesh, bone, and, more than all 
things else, character, have been devoted to 
this end, and with a perseverance that would 
have driven many a lesser man insane. At 
length it was about completed, and he made a 
long and expensive journey in order to com- 
pare his work with the original. 

The mask itself, which is of wax, has suf- 
fered somewhat in the course of time since it 
was made, and all are aware who have seen 
the photographs that some of the features, es- 
pecially the nose, have been badly mutilated. 
One side of it above the nostrils has been bent, 
and various nicks and scratches have hindered 
many who have seen it from perceiving the 
extreme beauty and rarity of the face. Mr. 
Page in his plaster cast has endeavored to 





correct these merely accidental blemishes, and 
to restore it as it was originally made, and the 
result of his recent visit to Europe has been 
most satisfactory to himself. Seeing the mask 
in different lights, some of them other than 
those in which the photographs were taken, 
he finds that it entirely answers to his former 
conviction, and that it is structurally the same 
wonderful head that his photographs had pre- 
figured. Likenesses in it, too, he found more 
strongly marked than he had supposed to the 
Stratford portrait, and new photographic views 
of it that he has brought home testify as strong- 
ly as his words to its remarkable similarity to 
the received likenesses of Shakespeare. 

Great doubt has existed in the minds of 
many people in regard to the whole question 
of the authenticity of the mask; historically, 
some were not disposed to allow its claims, 
and to the mass of people its battered appear- 
ance prevented its actual resemblances from 
being seen. As we have many times had oc- 
casion to remark, in the pages of the Jour- 
NAL, if there is a man living who really knows 
artistic anatomy, and is competent to judge of 
structural peculiarities, it is Mr. Page. The 
finest draughtsman in the world, so far as we 
know, he, of all men, ought to be able to dis- 
criminate a likeness; and, on that basis, his 
opinion of the authenticity of the mask has 
had great weight with many people. 

Leaving home in August, he devoted his 
entire energies to studying this head in every 
light and in all positions. In the years through 
which he had worked he had pondered over 
each curve and indentation, and, to his satis- 
faction, he found that, in varying the views, 
each supposition of his was borne out. He 
has brought home the finest pictures that have 
been made of the mask, and, placing them side 
by side with his plaster cast, the Chandos por- 
trait, the Droeshout print, and the Stratford 
bust, the evidence that they are all taken from 
the same face appears to us to be conclusive. 





Hlusic and the Drama. 





HE first of Mr. Thomas’s symphony con- 
certs was welcomed by a very large and 
very enthusiastic crowd. The introduction 
of a new feature, that of a public rehearsal to 
each concert one or two days preceding, was 
warmly approved, if we can judge by the very 
flattering reception given the distinguished 
conductor. The opportunities given to ladies 
and people out of town by the matinees would 
alone make them desirable, but, when to this 
advantage is added the valuable privilege by 
which connoi rs and 1 students are 
thus allowed to hear great works twice within 
a short period, one almost wonders that Mr. 
Thomas has not made the matinee-rehearsal a 
specialty of his symphony series before. 

The leading novelty of the concert was 
Berlioz’s symphony, “‘ Harold in Italy,” a rad- 
ical illustration of what is called “* programme 
music,” i. e., music whick must be accom- 
panied by an elaborate verbal text to make its 
meaning at all perceptible. The genius of Ber- 
lioz for orchestral effects has always been hailed 
with admiration even by composers of rival 
schools. Even the great Cherubini, most clas- 
sical of classicists, in the days of Berlioz’s 
youthful arrogance, while he stigmatized the 
young Frenchman as a charlatan in his ideas, 
could not repress his wonder, perhaps envy, 
of the latter’s amazing control over the re- 
sources of instrumentation. Cherubini’s judg- 
ment in both respects will find some response 
even in this day, when the music of the future 
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is making Such rapid strides. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Har- 
old” symphony has not been given before in 
New York for many years, and therefore was 
practically new to a New-York audience. 

The composer aims to make his music tell 
a story, not merely to the extent of painting 
moods of feeling, but in the logical connection 
of these moods of feeling; in other words, to 
introduce a series of definitely intellectual 
thoughts into the music. The very fact that 


he is obliged to use an elaborate explanation | 


of his purpose, to comment on and interpret 


his own motives, shows a certain conscious- | 


ness of defeat. Wagner and Liszt have done 
the same thing in many of their orchestral 
works, and the effect, we think, has always 
been unfortunate. Instrumental music, where 


it is the end unto itself, and does not get its | 


main value as a factor in opera, should be its 
own sufficient revelation. ‘The eloquence and 
range of the musical language are enough to 
cover a grand field of effort, without forcing 
and exaggerating that language into the most 
extravagant expressions, in seeking new worlds 
to conquer. 

Berlioz, in setting his Byron theme to mu- 
sic, divides his work into four movements: 
‘Harold in the Mountains, Scenes of Melan- 
eholy, Happiness, and Joy ;”’ “March and 
Evening Prayer of the Pilgrims ;” ‘* Serenade 
of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Be- 
loved ; ” “* Orgies of the Brigands.” 

These are represented as successive scenes 
in the experience of the moody Harold, and 
we are supposed to be also introduced into his 
subjective experiences, the impressions made 
on his mind by what is going on about him. 
Berlioz individualizes Harold in the music by 
a monody on the viola, which returns again 
and again in the orchestral combinations—a 
strictly Wagnerian idea, by-the-way, though 
the work was written long before Wagner had 
developed his peculiar theories. Berlioz, in 
his metaphysical strainings after extraordinary 
and impossible results, frequently becomes in- 
comprehensible and discordant in the extreme, 
even though we have a clew to his work in the 
verbal text. In spite, however, of the vague- 
ness and chaos of so much of the symphony, 
it is full of admirable passages, not merely in 
their ingenious orchestration, but in melody, 
breadth, and dignity of conception. Among 
these may be mentioned the striking ‘* March 
and Evening Prayer of the Pilgrims” and the 
“Serenade.” Though entirely different, these 
themes become marvels of beauty in the com- 
poser’s hands. The closing passages, which 
summarize the whole symphony, so to speak, 
are also very fine. The total impression on the 
musical mind of average cultivation is contra- 
dictory—want of satisfaction in the ensemble 
of the work, and most unalloyed delight with 
the many unquestionable beauties scattered 
through it. 

In marked contrast with the convulsive 
labor of Berlioz is Beethoven’s great ‘ Sin- 
fonia Eroica,” massive, majestic, reposeful, a 
model of symmetry in every movement. We 
do not feel required to know exactly what 
thoughts Beethoven had in his mind when 
writing the symphony. The music is so all- 
satisfying thet it answers for itself, and finds 
an exact and intelligible response in the mind 
of the hearer. It need hardly be said that 
both Berlioz and Beethoven were so superb- 
ly interpreted by Mr. Thomas and his orches- 
tra as to make criticism supererogatory. We 


thought there were even more finish, beauty, | 
and precision in the executive work than ever | 


before. 
The new concerto for piano by Edward Erieg, 
the Scandinavian musician, the “ Northern 


Chopin,” as some of his admirers have called 
him, pleased greatly by the beauty and scholar- 
ship of its composition, and was admirably 
played by Mr. F. Boscovitz. The next con- 
cert will introduce to the public a suite of 
Bach’s; Schumann’s “ First Symphony in 
B Major;” Liszt’s symphonic poem, “ Die 
| Idale;”? Beethoven’s trio, ‘‘ Tremate, empi, 
| tremate,”’ for orchestra and chorus ; anda new 
| work by Raff, whose ‘“ Forest Symphony” 
made such a strong impression last year. 


} 
| Mr. Daly has been reviving, at the Fifth 
| Avenue Theatre, some of the old ¢omedies, 
with good results. He has not attempted to 
| reproduce all the old methods and traditions 
| of those comedies, realizing that, if they were 
| to be successful, they must be translated, as it 
| were, into the spirit of modern comedy. By 
| this process, something of the stateliness and 
| grace, and much of the old unction, are lost ; 
but a very acceptable freshness and vivacity 
| are given instead. In London some recent at- 
| tempts to give old comedy according to the 
realistic ideas of the present day oniy suc- 
ceeded in emptying the plays of all their spirit 
and character. We recently saw Sir Peter 
Teazle acted there in u manner that was really 
remarkable for the skill with which all the 
unction and meaning of the part were extin- 
guished. Mr. Daly has been much more suc- 
cessful than this. We most decidedly love 
the breadth and rich quality of the old come- 
dies, but are quite willing, when these cannot 
be given, to have substituted for them spirit 
and vivacity, however light their touch ; but 
under no condition, or for any reason, can we 
see why mere dullness and inanity, as in the 
London instance, should be gravely given as 
the modern idea of how old comedy ought 
to be acted. 





The Academy speaks of the new play, ‘ Berthe 
d@'Estrée,”’ now performing in Paris, and its au- 
thor, M. Henri Riviére, as follows: ‘* With a pol- 
ished style, there is a brutality of subject which 
shows that the author has made Dumas fils his 
model. We mean that he has sought, like Dumas, 
to be audacious ; but, unlike Dumas, has, save in 
his actual writing, forgotten to be artistic. For 
the treatment cf the theme—which deals with the 
private miseries of two married people—has a 
crudity which Dumas would surely have escaped. 
The details themselves have a lack of probability. 
In Dumas’s most audacious scenes, you feel, as a 
critic has well said, that, given such people as he 
paints, all this would really happen. It is natural 
to the characters he draws to act toward each other 
| with the same unbridled frankness with which he 
acts to the public. But M. Riviére’s characters 
are every-day mortals, except that they are rather 


course with the unbridled ingenuousness of the 
heroes of Dumas.” 


The Nation, in an excellent and appreciative 
paper on Charlotte Cushman @ propos of her retire- 
ment from the stage, says: ‘** A more purely intel- 
lectual success than hers was neverachieved. She 
had naturally not even any remarkable powers of 
voice ; her tones were not rich or sweet ; and she 
lacked those delicate inflections which give to fem- 
irrine speech its grace and tenderness. She strng- 
gled with her own voice like Demosthenes with 
his, and, like Demosthenes, she conquered. In all 
| her great parts there was not a sentence, not a 
word, hardly a syllable, which she did not scheol 
herself to deliver with just the meaning, just the 
| delicate weight and proportion of significance 
| 
| 
| 





which she had awarded to it in her careful ponder- 
ings. She was one of the very few actresses, act- 
ors—yes, one of the very few human beings—who 
could read a passage of Shakespeare and make all 
who heard her feel that she and they knew just 
what Shakespeare meant. And she had withal 
that first qualification and absolute condition of a 
| great success in any thing—a clear and fixed per- 


more foolish, and they certainly would never dis- | 





ception of what she meant todo. Her understaud- 
ing of a character, her purpose in any scene or in 
any speech, was never left uncertain. Her con- 
ceptions were clear, and always grand and strongly 
marked in outline. She will live in the memories 
of those who have had the good fortune to see her 
impersonations, intellectually as well as physically 
imposing.” 

After many years’ search, Signor Guidi, of Flor- 
ence, has succeeded in discovering a magnificent 
and complete copy of the learned old work, written 
by Mersenne, and entitled “Harmonie univer- 
selle, contenant la Théorie et la Pratique de la 
Musique, of il est traité des Consonnances, des 
Dissonnances, des Genrex, des Modes, de la Com- 
position, de la Voix, du Chant, et de tous les In- 
struments barmoniques,” Paris, Ballard, 1666. It 
is divided into seven books, and consists of 1,506 
pages, in folio, exclasive of the numerous prefaces, 
dedications, etc. Lichthal thus speaks of it in his 
“ Dictionary :” ** A most rare work, which may, in 
acertain manner, be considered as the magazine 
ofall musical knowledge existing at the con:mence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, particularly in 
France ; thus, it is useful to the writer on music 
cesiring of becoming acquainted with the history 
of the art and of its theory at that period.” 


The manager of the Fifth-Avenue Theatre hay- 
ing ordered that his actors should not wear mus- 
tache or beard in the old comedies he is reviving, 


+ a writer in one of the journals calls him “ realistic 


with a vengeance.” The truth is, that Mr. Daly is 
only reviving what was once the rule of all the- 
atres, and one which was never disregarded until 
what is called the “ realistic school” came in. A 
beard or mustache in the comedy of the last cen- 
tury is an anomaly which Mr. Daly was entirely 
right in prohibiting; and actors, anxious for the 
perfection of their art, must see the necessity of 
removing an anachronism like that which Mr. Daly 
has declared against. 
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N reply to the request for further informa- 
tion, published in our recent ‘* Notes on 
Tree-Growth,’”’ we have received the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. J. Henry Shaw, 
of Beardstown, Illinois: 


Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Sr: In the Jovrnat of the 31st ult., in the ar- 
ticle upon Professor Gray's “Notes on Tree- 
Growth,” page 574 of the Journat, the question 
is asked, ** Do trunks of trees increase in length 
in the parts once formed?’ From many years’ 
observation, I have become convinced that some 
trees of rapid growth, during the first years of 
their existence, do thus increase in growth. Hav- 
ing never heard a question raised upon the subject 
before, I can now recall in memory but one in- 
stance which sustains my theory, althouyzh I have 
known many. 

Some years since I had an Ozage-orange hedge. 
At the age of two years, in order to make them 
grow thicker, I twisted them down flat upon the 
ground, each one being bound down by the stalk 
of its next neighbor. The hedge grew much thick- 
er, but the old stalks, being only one foot apart 
when first bound down flat, grew upward in the 
shape of a bow, so that, at the end of the first sea- 
son, the arches were a foot from the ground, and 
the second year two feet high, leaving room for 
swine to pass under them, thereby making the 
hedge so worthless that it had to be cut down even 
with the ground and raised anew. The Osage or 
ange is a very hard, closely-fibred wood, and grows 
large. Yours, respectfully, 

J. Henry SHaw. 


While conveying to Mr. Shaw our grateful 
acknowledgment for the attention he has giv- 
en to our request, we may yet be permitted to 
point out to him and our readers what we be- 
lieve to be the weak point in his observation, 
or at least his record of it. In the first place, 
he speaks of trees “ duriug the first years of 
their existence,” while the question as to !n- 
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erease in the length of the parts once formed 
refers to the trunks of trees which had attained 
to an advanced state of growth. Again, in the 
ease of the Osage orange, there would seem to 
be no reason why the bending upward of the 
trunk, and the consequent change in the shape 
of the bow, should not be caused by a growth 
from the extremities, leaving the trunk station- 
ary; as the tops of the hedge-stalks were 
twisted down so as to prevent their extension, 
nothing remained but for the regular increase 
in height to be followed by a bending of the 
lower portions backward. This oversight of 
Mr. Shaw may reasonably be credited to the 
fact that he has failed to note that the question 
as to the increase of growth pertains only to 
the trunk of the tree, and not its branches. 
The case as cited, however, is one that might 
readily be used in a discussion of the question. 


The cause of the late fearful explosion of a 
eargo of powder on a boat in the Regent’s Canal 
has been the subject of thorough investigation. 
The question was by no means an easy one to 
solve. That it was the powder, and not the 
benzoline, that caused the fearful results, is 
not to be doubted ; but the question is, Could 
the powder have ignited spontaneously, or was 
its ignition the result of carelessness on the 
part of one of the crew? As the subject is 
one of vital importance, the conclusions reached 
by the investigators will prove of general in- 
terest. At the inquest on the victims, Dr. Al- 
fred Swaine advanced the opinion that the 
origin of the fire might be justly attributed to 
the benzoline which formed a portion of the 
eargo. In a report of the proceedings, Dr. 
Swaine is said to have stated that ‘* wooden 
casks were improper vessels in which to carry 
benzoline and the other light hydrocarbons ; 
that benzoline was a most dangerous substance 
to uncover near a naked light; and that the 
best materials to employ in extinguishing it, 
when accidentally spilled and ignited, were 
earth, sand, and similar non-combustible sub- 
stances. He attributed the cause of the explo- 
sion to a leakage o* benzoline, which, becom- 
ing vaporized and mingled with the air be- 
neath the tarpaulins, was drawn by the fire 
into the cabin of the barge, and was there ig- 
nited, either by the lamp or the fire, and sent 
flashing back in flame to the barrels of powder. 
He finds by experiment that the flame travels 
at the rate of one foot a second; in a glass- 
tube, it traveled two and a half feet in two 
seconds. The vapor itself burns with a blue 
flame , when mixed with a small quantity of 
air, the flame is yellow ; but, when mixed with 
from exght to ten volumes of air, the mixture 
explodes in presence of a light.” 


The poisonous nature of green wall-paper 
and fabrics has long received the attention of 
chemists, and, though the question seems not 
fully decided, evidence against the use of 


| 








this color is such as to have prejudiced the | 


popular mind against it. 
the red color known as coralline dye has long 
been suspected as being an injurious one, and 
recent experiments point to it as worthy to be 
classed with the suspected greens. The fact 
that persons wearing red under-garments had 


been attacked by very acute and painful vesic- | 


ular eruptions, was attributed, by M. Tardieu, 
to the red color of the coralline dye. M. 
Roussin confirmed this opinion by injecting 
tunder the skin of dogs and rabbits, death 
resulting. It appears, however, that M. Zan- 
drin, a veterinary surgeon, doubting the char- 
acter of these results, procured some pure 
coralline and administered it to cats and dogs, 
and was unable to discover any evil results. 


It now appears that | 


| 


He had also proof positive as to the absorp- 
tion of the coralline, as it was afterward found 
in the lungs of the animals, and from some 
thus collected silk was dyed. These conflict- 
ing opinions again attracted attention to the 
subject, and with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. It now appears that, though the coral- 
line dye is not in itself a poison, yet the mor- 
dant used in fixing the color in both wall-paper 
and cloth contains arsenic, and it is this sub- 
stance that effects the mischief; hence, until 
some new process is discovered, the public 
would do well to avoid the use of these doubt- 
ful fabries or wall-papers. 


If the aéronauts have accomplished little in 
the direction of positive knowledge, they have 
made many discoveries that may well deserve 
the thoughtful attention of physicists. Among 
the more interesting of these is the one regard- 
ing the influence of clouds upon the sound- 
waves. In his description of a recent balloon- 
ascent, M. Tissandier reports that, having en- 
tered a cloud about five hundred feet above the 
earth, it was noticed that, while the ground 
was completely hidden from the voyagers, 
they yet knew, from the voices they heard, 
that they were visible to those below—that is, 
the clouds were transparent from below up- 
ward, but opaque from above downward. Dur- 
ing the same ascent, and when the balloon 
was at a height of from four to five thousand 
feet, M. de Fonvielle discovered that the blue 
in the spectrum invaded the space occupied by 
the indigo and violet rays, while the position 
of the red rays was the same as when viewed 
from the earth’s surface. When the upper 
surface of the cloud was reached, the violet 
and indigo extended to their normal limits. 


M. Charles Tellier has forwarded to the 
secretary of the French Academy a communi- 
cation in which he endeavors to prove that 
nearly all infectious diseases result from the 
action of different genera of parasites, increas- 
ing in proportion to the decreasing vitality of 
the patient. He maintains that, when pa- 
tients so afflicted are subjected to the direct 
action of heat gradually rising until a high de- 
gree of temperature is attained, the para- 
sites are paralyzed, and finally completely de- 
stroyed. The human body being capable of 
supporting a high degree of temperature with- 
out danger, provided that it inhales a sufficient 
quantity of oxygen, M. Tellier has invented a 
mechanism which will enable medical men to 
administer oxygen to their patients with safety, 
and to subject them to the proper degreeof 
heat. The French Academy has appointed a 
committee to superintend the public experi- 
ments about to be made by M. Charles Tellier. 


M. Sauvadon, director of the Zoological 
Garden of Gherizech, in Egypt, has discovered 
a simple method for distinguishing impreg- 
nated from unimpregnated eggs. On the 
fourth day of incubation he examines the eggs 
in rotation through an India-rabber tube ten 
inches long, wide enough to admit the egg, 
which he holds up to the sun. On the fifth 
day of incubation the chicken’s fibres become 
perfectly visible, and all the phases of ineuba- 
tion may be followed afterward day by day. 


| All eggs in which no fibres are visible on the 


fifth day should at once be taken out of the 
nest and replaced by others. There has re- 
cently been patented, in this country, a sim- 
ple device designed for the same purpose. It 
consists merely of a tin cup with a perforated 
cover, and a small tube at the side. The egg 
rests in the hole at the top, and is viewed 
through the lateral opening. The amount of 





light admitted by the egg is the gauge of its 
freshness. 


The wooden rollers, covered with linen or 
cotton, and used for sizing and finishing cloth, 
are now replaced with metal ones coated with 
India-rubber. The advantages of this change 
are said to be many and decided. The size, 
whether colored or not, adheres sufficiently to 
the rubber to admit of either threads or tissues 
being well sized, without any absorption of 
the material by the rubber, Owing to this 
impervious quality of the rubber, the size may 
be removed by simple washing with water, 
which permits of immediate using of the appa- 
ratus for sizing with other colors, so a separate 
set of roliers is not needed for each change of 
color. The method by which the rubber is 
applied to the roller does away with those 
protuberances caused by the crossing of the 
old cloth covers ; thus a regular smooth sur- 
face is obtained. 


The manufacture of vanilline, the aromatic 
principle of the vanilla-bean, has been begun 
on a large scale by MM. Tiemann and Haar- 
mann, students of Dr. Hofmann, and the dis- 
coverers of the process. This compound, 
which is said to be essentially the same as the 
natural product, is obtained from pine-sap. 
The sap cf a tree of medium height yields va- 
nilline to the value of twenty dollars, and the 
wood remains uninjured. Should the process 
prove successful, it will be the second impor- 
tant instance where an artificial product is ob- 
tained similar in every respect to the natural 
one, and equally serviceable in the arts. This 
other substance is alizarine, the coloring prin- 
ciple of madder. This is obtained by the dis- 
tillation and chemical treatment of coal-tar, 
and was discovered by MM. Graebe and Liver- 
mann. 


Professor Wyville Thomson, scientific di- 
rector of the Challenger Expedition, has for- 
warded to the Admiralty seventy-five cases of 
specimens, the results of his deep-sea and 
land explorations. Such a rich return already 
in the hands of the government should prove 
an effective appeal to the royal treasury, and 
the success of the expedition, as shown in 
these results, may justly be regarded as as- 
sured. 


M. Balbiani, of Montpellier, has discovered 
that the simple application of coal-tar to the 
roots of vines effectually rids them of the Phyl- 
loxera which has committed such havoc in the 
vineyards of the south and southwest of France. 
The result of the experiments made by the 
members of the French Academy is favorable 
to the theory of M. Balbiani, who will prob- 
ably be the recipient of the government re- 
ward offered. 


The Bessemer steamer system, described in 
the Jovrwat of May 23d, has been adapted to 
a hanging railway-car on tlie Northern Railway 
of France. The car isso hung by means of 
springs that the vibration is scarcely felt by 
the traveler. 


The Academy of Science of Rouen will 
award, in 1876, one hundred dollars for the best 
work on “the advantages that might be ob- 
tained in preserving and improving cider by 
means of the heating processes applied to 
wines.” 


The Academy of Science, Arts, and Belles- 
Lettres, of Caen, offers the Sauvage prize of 
eight hundred dollars, in 1876, to the best 
work on “the réle or economy of leaves in 
the growth of plants.’’ 





